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similar, as far as practicable, to that adopted! you, so do not try. Some amateur architect 
for the Exhibition of 1851. The four divi-' has been at work in the chancel, and has done 
sions,—Raw Materials, Machinery, Manufac-| wonders in it,—in the way of novelty! Such 
tures, and Fine-Arts,—will be formed into foliated windows, in deal, were never made 


. thirty classes, as was the case there; but in’ before, and, we hope, never will be again. 
AY, SEPTEMBER 18,1852. appx : 
SATURDA Not far from Cloyne, at Castle Mary, there is a 
omlech, according to Mr. and Mrs. Hall,* 
not unlike this at Shanganagh, county 


the class of Fine-Arts there will be this differ- | 





|HE lawn of the Royal Dublin | be admitted; and we will here express a hope | 
os Society, facing Merrion-square, | that our artists will lend their aid to render | 
3) Key the site of the building for the | the Exhibition attractive ;—they will, at a'l| 
eZ | S Hi «proposed “Great Industrial | events, spread their reputation, if they do not | 
Ma Ai} = Exhibition of 1853,” is now full) benefit themselves pecuniarily, by doing 80. 
of activity. In one part sawyers are busily; We look upon this as a most healthful and | 
engaged in cutting timber for the work, and in| promising movement for Ireland, and earnestly 


| 
| 





| ee Pi 





at 


the centre a large body of carpenters are | desire that it may be carried out successfully | © 


framing the semi-circular ribs which are to | to the close. Mr. Roney appears now to be 
form the roofs. A stone foundation has been | the acting secretary, and is throwing himself 


put in, on which the whole will stand, and into it with that earnestness and vigour which | § 
some of the iron columns are already cast. In characterise his proceedings. Mr. John Deane | x. 


our present number* we give a view of the | is his coadjutor. 
entrance-front of the intended building, facing} Some of our readers who were led, by 


Merrion-square, anda plan of the whole, which | the notices we recently gave of some of the| 4 


shows that the central hall will be 425 feet extraordinary groups of ruins which are to be 


long and 100 feet wide, and that there will be | found in various parts of Ireland, to visit the = ey 
two side halls 345 feet long, and the width of | country and judge for themselves, have since “== 


the last, inclusive of a compartment on each | expressed the gratification they experienced. | 
side of them, 25 feet wide, running their | Strange as it may seem, those notices first | 
whole length. Over these compartments | made known the existence of these antiquities | 
there are to be galleries, also running the to many English readers. Of course, it will 


whole length of the building. The ceiling| not be supposed that we mentioned all: we 


iron trellis girders will support the galleries.; and wrote only of the more salient points. 


ence, that oil and water-colour paintings will | ¢, 


= 
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The pertinacity with which custodians stick 
to early dates is shown, too, at Blarney Castle,— 
famous Blarney, with its beautiful groves and 
of these will be formed into panels, and pro-| could, even from our own note-book, have | niomnnenirmacmaniragmes. Pussies 


| ‘reserves as a bonne bouche for the admiration 
vide opportunities for decoration. Wrought-| doubled the list. We travelled fast and far, | 


of antiquarian visitors an Italian chimney- 






















The height to the top of the semi-cylindrical | 
roof of the central hall will be 104 feet, and to) 
the top of the similarly formed roof covering the 
middle of each side hall, it will be 65 feet. We 
have given these and other particulars before, 
but as the description will be better understood 
in connection with the drawings, we venture 
to repeat them. Comparing the central hall 
with the transept of the London Exhibition 
Building in Hyde Park, it will be found to be 
17 feet longer, 28 feet wider, and about 3 feet 
less in height. It will have, however, an en- | 
tirely different effect (an effect of its own), | 
because the whole of the roof will be boarded, | 
with the exception of a certain width at the | 





crown of the vault, throughout its whole, 
length, where light will be admitted. The 
ends of the three principal roofs, it will be| 
seen, are semi-hemispherical, and, externally, | 
the roofs will be covered with waterproof | 
cloth, which we suppose will show some 
colours. The principal entrances will be under | 


verandahs in the front facing Merrion-square, 


and there will be accessible external galleries. | 
Nine of the ribs for the side halls have | 


been completed. Each rib consists of ten | 
thicknesses, ranging from 1 inch to 1} inch, | 
of lamine of irregular lengths, averaging 10, 
feet, the abutting joints so arranged that no, 
two in the rib come opposite each other. These | 
are secured together byinch and inch and three- | 
quarter screws, according to the thickness of 
the board. The weight of the timber in each | 
rid is about 28 ewt. and about 1,200 screws. 
are used in its construction. Each of the | 
larger ribs, having a span of 100 feet, will | 
weigh, it is said, nearly six tons. ‘The archi-_ 
tect, as our readers know, is Mr. Benson, of | 
Cork. Messrs, Young and Co. of Edinburgh, 
are casting the columns; and Mr. Turner, of 
the Hammersmith Works, Dublin, has the 
contract for the girders, 

The general plan of the Exhibition will be 


* See page 593. 








Many of these, indeed, were omitted. The | Pieces put up perhaps 150 years ago, which 


Round Tower at Cloyne, for example, shoua| loudly declares, and honestly believes 


not be passed by those who visit Cork. It iol Se sic nig -” ea 
but a short journey from that city, including a! SS ere: 

delicious sail to what was Cove and is now) When speaking of Killarney, which we did 
Queen’s Town—through what Moore calls “the ,™uch too briefly, we ought to have mentioned 
sellncemh aieien tes Cal" cual will catia the cathedral, which has been built here from 
indeed it is. In Cloyne Tower all the stones ‘the designs of Mr. A. W. Pugin: it is roofed in, 
used are round on the face, beautifully worked, but remains unfinished. It is a cross church, 
and are each fitted one into the other, with Very lofty, and singularly grand in its propor- 


|the smallest possible joints. It has a stone| tions. The style is the Lancet. The circular 


plinth, projecting 44 inches all round. The| columns which carry the clearstory of the nave 
doorway, the usual height from the ground, | #"€ of a grey basaltic stone. The central piers 
is 2 feet wide at the bottom and 1 foot 10 inches © "Fy the spire (not yet built), are somewhat 
at the top. The windows are also narrower at | crushed. Externally the weather has caused 


| 66 ” ee 
| the top than at the bottom, and some of them the stone “to run” into stalactites. The 


have the angular heads to which we have ©4ses of the mouldings at the doors, windows, 
already referred. The conical roof remains‘! buttresses, &c. are fringed with it in the most 
either ancient or restored, but a battlemented &*traordinary rears The new Lunatic 
parapet has been added. This tower is used ae | Agta here, which has been built for the 
a belfry, and the floors having been reinstated county, under the direction of Sir Thomas 
and made accessible by ladders, it affords a) Deane, wages finished. This, too, is Early 
better opportunity for examination than js | Pointed in style, and hes beautifully placed. 
found in most of the towers. It was in the base| Vth nothing adventitious, or introduced 
of this tower that some human bones were ™erely for the sake of ornament, the building 
found in 1841. |is very picturesque and effective. It has cost 
When standing close to the base of one about 30,000/, we understood, and will lodge 
of these remarkable monuments, the round 750 patients. 
towers, and looking up to its summit,! To begin with the proposed Exhibition 
the rapid passage of the clouds over it, Building, and end in a Lunatic Asylum, might 
if the wind be blowing, gives strikingly be construed into a bad omen. We prefer 
the impression that the tower is falling upon 0 close, therefore, with a note of admiration 
you : on more than one occasion this effect was for the successful efforts made by Henry 
so strongly produced upon us, that we felt | Herbert, esq. to improve the condition of his 
prompted to “ run for it.” | tenantry in this neighbourhood. Clean, health- 


ti - + | ful cottages in smiling gardens show where his 
| part of which 
are Cotten, Hho principal part of wie: | domains extend, and tend to prove the truth 


is apparently of the 13th century, has little to| “ ‘ 
interest. The neat little sextoness will show |Of the assertion, that good landlords make 


you a monumental slab, and tell you it is the, good tenants. 


earliest thing in the church, the date being | = —— 

1177! And if you point out to her that what | Mr. A. W. Pucrn, ARcHITECT.—We hear, 
is taken for a 1 is in truth a 5, made as we all | = _. mi ea re ae ve bg died on 
know fives were once made, and that the date| *"°* vi rete Be. ast at hamsgate. 


is 1577, the aforesaid sextoness will not believe | + « Ireland, its Seenery and Character.” Virtue and Cos 
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NDON NECROPOLIS AND NATIONAL 
— MAUSOLEUM. 


On the 14th inst. the directors of this com- | 
anity of viewing the | e 


yany gave us the opport iewi 
tite a the proposed cemetery at W oking, in 


company with about 300 visitors, representing 


various metropolitan parishes. The land is) 
situated on the South-Western Railway, about | 
twenty-five miles from Waterloo station, and | 
borders the line to the extent of three miles. 
The portion that they intend first to lay out is | 
on the south side of the line, and includes 
1,000 acres. It is well placed, elevated to) 
some extent above the line, and commands 
beautiful views on all sides, though it is itself 
wholly destitute of trees or other natural 
beauties. The station is fixed to be at the 
commencement of the land nearest London : 
if it were placed Cy the distance for the | 
carriage of bodies in the ground would be 
materially lessened. According to drawings | 
exhibited on the spot by the company’s archi- | 
tect, Mr. H. R. Abraham, the church (of) 
large size), chapel, &c, are to be Gothic in 
style. 

The establishment of this company does not 
promise to effect those important advantages 
which might be made consequent on a wise | 
and complete scheme, such as a great commu- 
nity should organise for the burial of their dead. | 
If, however, we are not to have that, we ought, | 
perhaps, to view as advantageous any arrange- 
ment which may be made to lead parishes to 
go some distance from London, instead of 
setting up a belt of cemeteries, as they seem 
inclined to do, all round the metropolis, 
with a never failing supply of miasma and 
poison,—sickness, death, and destitution, If 
St. Clement’s Danes, when they have closed 
their pest-place, are to buy a piece of land in’ 
Kensington, and open a fever-manufactory 
there, the Kensington people in their turn to 
shut up and go merely to Hammersmith, and 
so on all through the metropolis and the 
suburbs, the deadly evil is only being shifted, not 
prevented, Then, of course, comes the question, 
where are they to go? The introduction of 
extra-mural burial places of necessity involves 
increased cost of conveyance, and it becomes 
of the utmost consequence that this should not 
be made to swell the already oppressive and 
extortionate charges for burials, and so act 
against the abandonment of the present 
abominable system. One site might be very 
much cheaper to the public than another, even 
though the former cost originally twice as | 
much as the latter. It has been clearly pointed | 
out, that such a change in the system 
might be made as would save the metropolis 
many thousands of pounds annually, and there | 
is no valid reason why we should not have it. | 
This is a matter of considerable importance, | 
often and long ago treated of in our pages, and | 
we shall seek an early opportunity to enter into | 
it more fully. Of the London Necropolis | 
Company we will simply say, at present, that | 
they havea fine tract of land, and that the | 
directors, ably represented by Mr. Voules on 
the occasion to which we have alluded, seem 
anxious to meet the requirements of the day | 
so far as they are able. 





Leap Pipe Macuinery.—Mr. B. Tatham. 
C.E. of New York, has patented an “ improve. | 
ment on the method of making pipes from set | 
or solid lead, described in the specification of | 
a patent granted to Thomas Burr, of Shrews- 
bury, in Shropshire, England, dated 11th April, 
1820.” Mr. Tatham says,—“ What I do claim 
as my invention is, connecting the core with | 
the ram, by means of a universal joint, or its 
equivalent, substantially as specified, so that 
the core shall be retracted with the ram, in 
combination with the cylinder and die of a 
machine for making pipe by pressure, from 
lead or other soft metal, run into the cylinder 
and on to the said core in the molten state, sub- 
stantially as specified, whereby the core is re- 
tracted with the ram, and held in position 
while the charge is poured in, and during the 
operation of forming the pipe, the vibrations | 
of the ram do not practically affect the central 
position of the core in the dies, as herein spe- 
cified,”” 

| 
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LETTERS TO A LADY, 


EMBODYING 


A Popular Sketch of the Wistory of Architecture, 
THE VARIOUS STYLES WHICH HAVE PREVAILED.* 
———_—— 


fp Vear Sorillah : 


Tue end is beginning. We have arrived at 
that time in our history when Gothic art had 
died out, and a desire to revive the ancient 
knowledge, and to fall back upon the ways of 
Greece and Rome, led to a style of building 
which has been called that of the Renaissance. 
I alluded to this in my last, and promised to 
revert to it. In Italy, pointed architecture 
never took such hold of the sympathies of the 
people as it did on this side of the Alps, and 
it was naturally, therefore, sooner given up in 
that country. The first who sought to return 
to the antique models, or rather pretended to 
do so, was Brunelleschi, who added the dome 
to the cathedral of his native city, Florence, in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century,—a won- 
derful work. Bramante, Alberti, Peruzzi, 
Palladio, Vignola, and others followed, form- 
ing the school of the cingue-cento,—literally five 
hundred, as you know, but representing one 
thousand five hundred (the century of the “ Re- 
vival”), mille being understood. 

After the notion of being the restorer of 
architecture had entered Brunelleschi’s head 
he knew no repose, says Quatremere de 
Quincy ; he forgot the necessities of life, the 
hours of repast and of sleep. He had no 
other desire than to lay down the plans, and 
measure the buildings of antiquity, to search 
out the true character of the three “ Orders,” 
to recover that system of reason, intelligence, 
and harmony, which should re-establish and 
perpetuate the authority of the ancient prin- 
ciples. He did not exactly do this; but 
Brunelleschi was nevertheless a great genius, 
—a man, as Cosmo de Medicis wrote of him, 
“ capable de retourner le globe,”—and it would 


| be pleasant to tell you something more about 


him, but it would lead us too far astray. 
After building, besides various churches, the 
Riccardi and Strozzi palaces at Florence, and 
commencing the Pitti palace, he died in 1444, 
and Strozzi wrote for his tomb,— 

“Tal sopra sasso, sasso 

Di giro in giro eternamente io Struzzi, 
Che cosi passo passo 
Alto girando al ciel mi ricondussi.” 

Bramante (you remember his palace De la 
Chancellerie, in Rome) designed and com- 
menced St. Peter’s (he died 1514). Michel- 
angelo, pain'er, sculptor, and architect, built 
the wonderful cupola, and worked seventeen 
years in the completion of the cathedral with- 
out any emolument. This remarkable man 
died in 1564, when he was ninety years 
old, with no wife but his art, no chil- 
dren but his works, and dictated his will 
to his nephew in these few words,—* I 





* No. XIV. See also pp. 100, 133, 164, 196, 228, 260, 292, 
324, 356, 389, 436, 409, and 546. 


leave my soul to God, my body to the earth, 

‘my estate to my kinsfolks.” He strove for 
Fame, and gained it. The aspiration is 
general: how few can hope to attain it. As 
Sir Thos. Browne says,—“ The greatest part 
must be contented to be as though they had 
not been ; to be found in the register of God, 
not in the records of man.” 

Of Palladio’s works, saying nothing of 
those intermediate, you will remember many,— 
the Basilica at Vicenza, for example. He built 
churches, palaces, theatres, in all quarters ; had 
a world-wide reputation ; and gave his name to 
the style of architecture which he used. He 
was unquestionably a great master,— the chie/ 
of the modern school,-—but introduced much 
that is bad. He and those who preceded him, 
appear to have overlooked the truth, simpli- 
city, and real beauties, of the purer antique 
works remaining for their study, and indulged 
in littlenesses, vagaries, and deceits, Mr. 
Hope, Mr. Hosking, and other modern writers 
have forcibly pointed out the weaknesses and 
errors of the style of architecture which this 
period produced. Mr. Ruskin, more recently, 
has poured out the vials of his wrath upon it, 
and calls it the “ pestilent art of the Renais- 
sance.” Modern architects will have to travel in 
the same road nevertheless, but should do it with 
the aid of the new lights they have. If they 
would look back to the finest works of anti- 

uity, master the immutable principles which 
they illustrate, and bring to bear, in the appli- 
cation of these, the same amount of skill and 
genius as was possessed by some of the cinque- 
centists, they might produce the style of archi- 
tecture best adapted to supply the wants and 
answer the purposes of the day. 

The province of the true architect, as of the 
true poet, is to uphold “the glorious priest 
hood of the Honest and the Beautiful.” 

A real style must grow gradually out of the 
country and the purposes for which its struc- 
tures are required. An architect’s province 
is to make the useful beautiful by fitting de 
coration—not to disguise it or to substitute 
for it something less useful and proper becaust 
an ornament without trouble. ; 

The excitement that prevailed at the tim 
which we are speaking in favour of the works 
and writings of antiquity, is strikingly illus 
trated in the account which has come down 
us of the finding in Rome of the well-known 
group, the “Laocoon.” Crowds flocked to 
the garden of Titus to identify it by 4 descrip’ 
tion which Pliny had given : bells rang; po 
rhymed, and a féte was ordered for the ane 
ing day, vine the atehes a qariet bg 
to the capitol, the peop ng the s ’ 
songs of joy prt the air. The finder v 
made “notary apostolic,” and endowed “a 
part of the revenue arising from the tax 
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salt. Allover the world the same feeling was 
spread, and the discovery of a book of Livy, 
hunted for as if all future happiness depended 
on it, would have been hailed as an event 
of national importance. Nothing went down 
that was not classical :— 


“ ha spoils here Theseus was beheld, 
ied Perrin Geendidl with Minerva's shield.” 





Then came into education the Pagan 
element, and there it is still—perhaps some- 
what too much of it, Our boys are well 
grounded in the adventures of Jupiter, 
though they are taught nothing of the arts 
which have given form to the beautiful fables : 
they are made to know thoroughly all the 
Labours of Hercules, to the exclusion some- 
times of a knowledge of the labours of to-day, 
which are adorning, comforting, and length- 
ening life. The right or wrong in this, how- 
ever, is a greater question than I may venture 
to solve. After Palladio, Bernini and others 
ran wild, and absurdities of all sorts were 
committed. 


The Reformation, I need not tell you,’ 


aided in leading to the abandoment of Gothic 


THE BUILDER. 


when Jones produced in England the Italian of life to fight,—but as Bishop Sprat wrote to 
style of architecture practised by Vignola, him in condolence,— 
Palladio, and others, he was at once considered | Heroic souls a nobler lustre find, 





asa greatoriginator, ‘The Banqueting House, | 
White Hall, was intended to form a part of a! 
very extensive palace designed by him for, 
James I. and a noble palace it would have| This great man, who lived “ not for himself, 
been. _but for the public good,” fell asleep in his 
One of his most celebrated works was aCorin- chair after dinner on the 25th of February, 
thian portico of large size attached to the west 1723, when he was in his 91st year, and did 
end of the Gothic cathedral old St. Paul’s, an not wake again here ! 
exhibition of bad taste, for which he has been’ Sir John Vanbrugh, known also as a 
justly blamed. Public opinion, however, was at dramatist, succeeded Wren as a leading archi- 
that time different from what it is now: pointed tect, and built Blenheim, and Castle Howard 
architecture had fallen into contempt; and all in Yorkshire: he was an original genius, and 
who had obtained classic knowledge, whether paid the penalty for that crime by being lam- 
|in literature or art, were proud to display it. pooned and abused in epigrams. 
| Jones and his scholar Webb were the fashion- | 
| able architects ; and, for a long time, few large 
buildings were erected without the assistance. 
of one of them. Jones was employed in the 3 
production of masques for the court, and Ben “ Lo! What huge heaps of littleness around, 
|Jonson, who was his colleague in some of | The whole a laboured quarry above ground,” — 
| these, satirised him on various occasions after- said Pope. And again, 
wards, whea they had quarrelled, as Iniquo| 
| Jones, Vitruvius Hoop, and as “ Medlay the | 


E’en from those griefs which break a vulgar mind : 
That frost which cracks the brittle common 


Makes crystal into stronger brightness pass,’ ; 


** Lie heavy on him, earth; for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee,—”’ 


wrote one. 





“How Van wants grace.” — 


architecture in our country. This style came to | Joiner, In and In, of Islington.” The Water-| Abuse in rhyme, which can be remembered 


be regarded as tending to maintain the supersti- | 
tions and abuses the Reformers were striving | 
Churches were spoiled or sold; 


to correct. 
statues broken, painted glass knocked out, 
carvings hewed down, “ Destroy the nests,” 
said Knox, “ and the crows will not come 
back.” The energy with which the work of | 


demolition was carried on under the Parlia- | 


ment, rather later, is shown forcibly in the | 


Journal of William Dowsing, who was ap- | PTOBTess of the arts, but so soon as they sub- 


pointed to destroy pictures and ornaments of | sided, a noble successor of Inigo was found in 


churches in 1643:—‘ Bramford, Feb. Ist,” , 


says he, “ we brake down 841 superstitious | 


‘sorrow: he died in 1652, was buried in the , 2°Velty. 


|gate in the Strand, and the Church of St. | €asily, soon passes current with the crowd as 
Paul, Covent-garden, are of his design ; and ‘ruth, His invention and power of picturesque 
so, too, are some houses in Great Queen-|4!Tangement were great; but all that he did 
| street, Holborn. The civil war brought him | ¥@8 ascribed to a frivolous affectation of 
His reputation has become greater 
church of St. Benet, Paul’s-wharf, and there tan himself, ‘‘as shadows do at nightfall.” 
is no monument to his memory. _Hawksmoor, Gibbs, Lord Burlington, and 
The national troubles of course impeded the othese followed Venbengh im the:tuatinn sige 
pointed architecture remaining despised, 

Hawksmoor built, amongst other structures, 
the church of St. Mary Woolnoth, in Lom- 
: _bard-street, and St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Wren was born in 1632, and when at’ the steeple of which is crowned by a statue of 


Christopher Wren. 


pictures.” “ Broke in pieces the rails ;” “took | Oxford distinguished himself at an early age King George I. 1 daresay you have met with 


down twenty cherubims ;” and “ we broke in, by zeal, talent, and perseverance. 


In all the often-quoted epigram this induced :-- 


ieces the organ cases,” are recurring entries. | Studies he made himself master; at one time _, , ; 
The mode of building which followed the inventing a machine for planting, or one for When Henry VIII. left the Pope in the lurch, 


decline of Gothic architecture in England and writing with two pens at the same instant, 


preceded the complete introduction of Italian 
architecture, is known as Elizabethan, and 
presents a curious mixture of the two styles, 
of which I gave you an example (fig. 32) in my 
lastletter. This style belongs especially to the 
sixteenth century, when the nobility and men of 


wealth indulged themselves in the erection of 


enormous country-houses, but it extends to the 
seventeenth. Though often incongruous and 
unmeaning, the architecture of this period is 
exceedingly picturesque, and allowed of much 
greater convenience in residences than had 
been obtainable before. Audley Inn, Essex ; 
Hatfield, Herts; and Wollaton Hall, in Not- 
tinghamshire (1588) may be mentioned as 
good examples. 

John Shute, “ paynter and architecte,” 
published “ the first and chiefe Grounds of 
Architecture used in all the ancient and famous 
Monyments” in 1563; and John Thorpe built 
a large number of the Elizabethan houses, in- 
cluding Longford Castle, Wiltshire, and Hol-| 
land House in Kensington,—the latter in 1607. 


It was left for Inigo Jones, to bring back a, 
purer style. Walpole, in his “ Anecdotes of 
Painting,” says—“ If a table of fame were to. 
be formed for men of real and indisputable , 
genius in every country, Inigo Jones would, 
save England from the disgrace of not having , 
her representative among the arts.” Delaroche, 
in his great picture at the Academy of Fine | 
Arts in Paris, has practically said the same, 
thing, and has not found another Englishman | 
to introduce amongst his worthies. 


of Inigo Jones, a clothworker, appears to have | ever art produced.” f doing i 
been in indifferent circumstances, and appren- | ment, but it was a costly way of doing it. 


ticed his son to a joiner. Inigo, however, 


The Protestants made him the head of the church ; 
But George’s good subjects, the Bloomsbury 


and at another composing Latin orations and, _ people, 
Instead of the church, made him head of the 


treatises on abstruse mathematical points. He 
'was thought “amiracle of a youth,” and with| _ steeple.” 

justice. He does not seem to have studied) Lord Burlington (Richard Boyle) did much 
architecture professionally, but having ac- to encourage the revived style of architecture. 
quired profound knowledge of it, and given | The colonnade within the court of Burlington 
evidence of this, he was engaged by Charles II. House, Piccadilly, and the Duke of Devon- 
to assist in some proposed works, and was sghire’s villa at Chiswick, are some of his 
appointed Deputy Surveyor-General. It would | works. He designed, too, the house in Cork- 
be impertinent to put before you the whole street, for General Wade, concerning which 
course of his life: suffice it to say, that the Lord Chesterfield said, according to Walpole, 
Great Fire of London (that fortunate visitation) that the owner “could not live in it, but in- 
provided the finest opportunity for him to tended to take the houce over against it to 
exbibit his skill and knowledge that ever fell | look at it.” 

to the lot of an architect. | Pope, addressing Lord Burlington, writes :— 


Previously to that event the streets of the | « yet shall (my lord) your just and noble rules 


metropolis were narrow and ill-arranged, the 
houses mostly of wood, ugly, and unwhole- | 
some, and yet then as now (and unfortunately 
now as then), what the people had always be- | 
fore their eyes they were satisfied with: they 
saw no occasion for improvement, and would | 
have allowed matters to remain just as they | 
were, and have looked quietly on while thousands 
were periodically carried off by the plague. 
As Ralph says, “ Habit sanctifies everything | 


Fill half the land with imitating fools ; 

Who random drawings from your sheets shall take, 
And of one beauty, many blunders make. 

Load some vain church with old theatric state, 
Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate ; 

Reverse your ornaments and hang them all 

On some patch’d dog-hole ek’d with ends of wall; 
Then class four slices of pilaster on’t,— 

That, laced with bits of rustic, makes a front.’’ 


The anticipation was literally fulfilled. 
Walpole says, speaking of the architects of 


The father | next to Solomon’s Temple the finest thing that | the ether. 


with the multitude; and even that deformity his time,—* considering how scrupulously our 
to which they are accustomed becomes beauty architects confine themselves to antique prece- 
in their eyes. ‘As fine as London upon the dent, perhaps some deviations into Gothic may 
bridge,’ was formerly a proverbial saying in ‘g little relieve them from that servile imitation. 
the city ; and many a serious sensible trades- [| mean that they should study both tastes, not 
man used to believe that heap of enormities to blend them,—that they should dare to invent 
be one of the seven wonders of the world, and jn the one, since they will hazard nothing in 
When they have built a pediment 
The Fire led to improve- | and portico, the sibyl’s circular temple, and 
‘tacked the wings to a house by a colonnade, 
Wren erected fifty parish churches, crowned | they seem au bout de leur Latin. If half-a- 


early displayed so much skill as a draughts-| by the noblest of modern buildings,—St. | dozen mansions were all that remained of old 
man as Me nak the notice of the Earl of | Paul's Cathedral,—besides a vast number of | Rome, instead of half-a-dozen temples, I do 


Pembroke, who ultimately sent him to Italy to 

study landscape painting, where he acquired 

friends and reputation as an architect, and was 

enabled, after a second visit to Italy, to obtain 

the appointment of Surveyor-General to James 
- In England. 

Jones, like many other great men,owed much 
to the time in which he lived. Ancient art was 
scarcely known in England: her wonders had 
not then been engraved in a thousand forms 
and distributed universally as now, so that 





' secular edifices. In the erection of St. Peter’s| not doubt but our churches would resemble 
at Rome, which is almost necessarily quoted the private houses of Roman citizens. Our 
\in comparison with St. Paul’s, more than | buildings must be as Vitruvian, as writings in 
twenty architects had been et days of Erasmus were obliged te be Cice- 
nte, Raffaelle, Michelangelo, Fontana, Ber- ronian.”’ 
nk Maderno, and aan Wren| The writer of the passage quoted, himeelf, 
planned and perfected his noble pile alone then made an early attempt at Strawberry Hill 
and unassisted. St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, | to revive the use of Gothic architecture, and 
and the steeples of Bow Church and St. | produced a miserable puerility, which you may 
Bride’s are amongst his finest works. He, | still see. The vileness of the result showed how 
| too, had persecutions to endure,—his battle | entirely all knowledge of its principles had been 
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Artists wereeven unableto delineate Gothic A VIEW OF VENTILATION. sks 
buildings correctly: as late as 1804, in such a} ENGLAND has for some time been ringing 
book as King’s Munimenta Antiqua, you will) with talk—talk—talk about the causes of un- 
: rj rting to be representa-| necessary disease and mortality, of which the 
find engravings purporting ‘0 : . ; Pha ee 
tions of Gothic churches, a when — chief, as one is foul - eg 

d, seen to be so unlike that itis hard |i, e. air retained after it has en once 
believe the artist had seen what he pretended | breathed. As it has been known for about 
to represent. ‘The poets did something to eighty years that the same air cannot be 
bring the medieval works back to general breathed a second time with impunity, it 
regard: a school of educated apap 6 prc odd that our dwellings cr still be 

d ravers arose, and carefully set forth constructed so as to retain it as long as pos- 
couey mneaumnentl of interest : destruction was to sible, and mix it as sppeensgaa possible 
tent stayed; and a desire to maintain | with all fresh air that enters. But so it is; 
aon a tials integrity was gradually induced. and if these were the — proposed, archi- 

A religious movement aided in the same | tects might be challenged to contrive any 

eet and for some time past, an ecclesias- | thing better adapted to secure them. Every 

tical structure erected in any other than the breath of respired air that leaves us rises, we 
=— —. bas been r yor are | know, by o eg heen | Pingtons Ferg ms 

The architecture of our day is for the power by which it cou e kept fr is 
most sank initiative,—representative merely. diate mixture with what we inhale next—the 

An architect adopts a particular style, and only power by which it can be removed out of 

his building is pronounced successful to our way, out of doors or in. It rises, then, 

the extent only that it accurately repre- till it meets with a ceiling, generally an air- 
ae a work of the period ames sah “ tight pear eno i oo Hey 
wider view is opening upon us; and there are spread out into a thin layer,—cooled down to 
quick minds i the field striving to destroy the general temperature (at poorer is — 
the trammels of precedent, so far as prece- than pure air) as rapidly as possible,—broken 
dent makes trammels, and to obtain fair play for up and displaced by the next warm breath 
common sense, honest building, po et ct that follows it, and falls —e be Magee 
power. This, however, is travelling out again, and circulate again and again in the 
of the record. What I proposed to you was! same round. 


lost. 





architecture from the earliest times; to show —always are abundantly—suffcient, both for the 
you that its course was continuous, and that entry of all that is needed, and the exit of all 
in tracing it we trace the onward and down- 'that is fouled, if we could only get it there. 
ward progress of different parts of the world, But how is it to be got there, till it has lost, 
—that, in short, the history of Architecture }y cooling, all its natural power to escape of 
illustrates the history of Civilization. Boling- itself, and been mixed throughout all other air 
broke, when he called for his volumes of his- in the room? What steam-power, what fan 
tory, said, “ Bring me my liars.” Brick and or furnace, or Victoria Tower or Clock Tower 
stone records tell no lies: and to those who draught that Dr. Reid could contrive, is to 
know how to question these stern enduring extract it from this mixture once made? or to 
witnesses of past time, they speak plainly, and give usa single mouthful of unpolluted fresh 
give much information. A mere account, in air in a room provided with this arrangement 
words, of a people, or of a particular state of | for instantly polluting all that enters ?—with 
society, you may read unimpassioned, unim- this inverted sump for light fluids—this un- 
pressed; but view the buildings which they drained receptacle for breath, that keeps it 
raised,—see the evidences of that state of safe till it can be kept separate no longer, and 
society in the structures and arrangements then sends it back to mix inseparably through- 
which it led to, and the whole becomes a fixed out the room. What is the use of “ ventila- 
reality, not easily forgotten. tors”? hanging down like bosses, or with 

Here, then, we end our journey; and 80, surrounding rims protecting them from all 
estimable friend, Farewell! We have tra- | drainage of the surrounding surface ?—gaping 
velled rather a long road together, but like Tantalus for a layer of fluid that never 
so rapidly that I venture to hope you have reaches down to underflow their lips; for ere it 
not found it very wearisome. If we have accumulate to half an inch deep from any ceil- 
not seen the whole of it, and its many jing, it must either have drained off up the 
sinuous branches, we have stopped where slope, or if there be no slope, have cooled and 
some of the most striking changes of scenery been replaced, and sent back whence it came. 
and manners took place. I have given) What is the use of “ventilators” in one or 
you an index instead of a history,—a bill of more divisions or “coffers” of a ceiling? 
fare rather than a dinner. But if what has (divided into such receptacles apparently to 
been said has opened your eyes to the interest keep the poison, during its refrigeration, more 
of the subject, and has shown you that it may safely, against all draughts or lateral disturb- 
be studied with advantage and without diffi- | ances), Or what is the use of them at all 
culty, my object has been attained. For your (except for the persons immediately under 
kindly companionship accept my thanks, and them) in level surfaces? from which the light 
believe me always, ‘air can no more run off than heavy fluid can 


Very sincerely yours. 'run off Trafalgar-square, their inverted counter- 


GrorGe GopWIN. | part. 


: a = | The foul air, the great self-imposed scourge 

CoaTING AND ORNAMENTING ZiINC.— to be*got rid of, has, inherent in it, while still 
A patent has been taken out by Mr. F. H. warm (not longer) a motive-power providentially 
Greenstreet, of Albany-street, for coating and lodged in it, sufficient (though only just 
ornamenting zinc surfaces, by means of acids sufficient) to effect its own escape, if not 
alone, or in combination with other matters. hindered, and of course to draw in fresh air in 
The solution may be applied by sprinkling, its room, if that also be not hindered (which it 
dabbing, spreading, or marbling ; and the sur- never is), for without this replacement of course 
faces are capable of further ornamentation by the light air could not escape. It seems odd, 
painting. Muriatic acid, diluted with water to then, that there should be any necessity for 
about 1°114 specific gravity, gives a light ash “ ventilation” (air-carrying), when we see that 
colour ; chrome yellow, with the same acid, a it only awaits permission to carry itself, and 
yellowish grey : Saxony green, mixed gradually has all the power todo so, if we would only let 
with the acid to a paste, and stirred until it—if we would only so build as not to prevent 
effervescence ceases, produces greenish iron its natural escape and replacement. Would it 
grey: white lead with the acid, or Kremintz not be better for architects not to make the 
white, gives a grey coating: the acid with mischief, than for Reids and Faradays to be 
sulphur produces a yellowish white. Butter of taxed with the impossible problem of curing 
antimony gives a black colour, but when mixed it? I say impossible, for the laws of nature, 
with the other pigments does not affect them, as far as at present known, afford literally 
but makes a good groundwork. The surfaces no remedy. No mechanical power (and no 
having been coated, should be protected by a available chemical one, but that of the green 
coat of varnish. Copal may be used, but the forests) can separate fresh and foul air once 
patentee prefers a preparation of wax, as\allowed to mix. A breath which has once 





The openings by which air! 
simply to trace with a rapid pen the history of enters and leaves the place may be abundantly | 


refused, can never be removed by the vent; 
tion doctors till the whole air of tila. 
been changed. Omir of the place has 


As our difficulty, then, is like Mahomet’; 
as we cannot, against natural laws, get the foul 
air to the provided outlets, but must bring th 
outlets fo it—a roof without a ceiling affords 
no means of letting this refuse out without 
letting the rain in. Buta ceiling may be s 
formed as to let it through without hindrance 
and yet prevent its return when cooled; ang 
thus oblige its exit into the open air by Side 
openings between the two coverings, or between 
the ceiling and the floor above. Two distinct 
coverings, then, there must be, wherever the 
two ends of keeping out rain and letting out 
breath are to be fulfilled. e former is the 
function of a roof, the latter of a ceiling, Thus 
this member is not, as Dr. Robinson said 
“only to keep off dust ;” but, if sanit re. 
form be _—— but a canting cry—if yp. 
necessary death and disease be things for 
which any are to account—if the suppliers of 
dwellings are answerable for enconomising at 
the cost of life—if they have any duty, in 
building for others (as Israel in building for 
themselves), to “ make a battlement for th 
roof, that thou bring not blood upon thy 
house, if any man fall from thence,”—in short, 
if any man be responsible for human life wasted 
by human agency—if “at the hand of every 
man’s brother” shall be required “ the life of 
man ”’—then is this part of every building to 
be contrived according to whatever our latest 
science may prove necessary to the free passage 
of light fluid through it from below, and its 
retention above when once through. 


| Taking this, then, as the primary function 
_of all ceilings, we see that their form can no 
longer be lawfully made better of fancy alone. 
|(Indeed I cannot see that they have gained 
/much even in an artistic point of view, since 
being made so.) Their form must, in the first 
place, be such as to have complete upward 
drainage, so that light air rising to any part of 
their surface may find immediate unobstructed 
way, by its own levity, to an outlet; in short, 
so that if the whole were inverted and rained 
into, it would drain itself, and retain no water 
anywhere; or so that if the room in its actual 
position, without a floor, were sunk in water 
like a diving-bell, the water would rise and 
fill it, to the exclusion of every bubble of air. 
Next, it can have no portion whatever of horizon- 
tal surface, or of any approaching within a 
certain angle to horizontality. But as this 
and other requirements may be deduced best 
from a comparison with the analogous case of 
drainage (which is the same thing to heary 
fluid refuse as this to light fluid refuse), I will 
enumerate first their resemblances, and then 
their differences ;—first reminding the reader, 
that as a sump or cesspool is a convicted and 
sentenced manslayer, because what it receives 
in a heavy non-elastic form, presently loses the 
weight that carried it there, and comes back 
to us light as air, volatile and unmanageable; 
so the inverted sump overhead is equally 4 
manslayer, because what it receives in a form 
lighter than common air, presently loses the 
buoyancy that carried it there, and comes 
back to us as heavy as common air, and thus 
unmanageable. And this is many thousand 
times quicker in losing its buoyancy (. ¢. codl- 
ing) than the other refuse in losing its weight 
(i.e. evaporating). Both require drainage ® 
their contents ; the one to be quickly drained 
off downwards, the other still more quickly 
upwards, before they have time to lose the 
forces (weight in one, levity in the other’ 
which, given them for their removal, only 
serve in misconstructed places to retain them. 
The resemblances, then, are these :— 


1. In draining a space which is liable to Te 
ceive descending fluid at every part of its are? 
(as a roof exposed to the rain), the drains = 
the slopes leading to them must occupy ** 
whole surface, so as to leave no portion re 
zontal. Similarly, to let out foul air, aa 
rises (or is liable to rise) against every ss 8 
a ceiling, the vents and the slopes leading 
them must occupy the whole. 


2. The slopes and outlets of liqui 
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effectually preventing oxidation, knocked at the ceiling for dismissal, and been 


aériform refuse alike call for smoothness, 
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| BUILDING FOR THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 1853, DUBLIN.* 
Mr. BENSON, Arcuirecr. 
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PLAN. 


Polish, if possible, to lessen friction and dis- 
turbance of the currents. 

3. Drains must not be too large; neither 
must the entrances to air-outlets—though for 
a different reason, viz. that the currents col- 
lected to them from all around, may, by 
uniting in a small space, form a sufficiently 


* See page 599, in present number. 








4. Roofs or drainage-slopes may diminish 
in declivity the lower they descend, as rivers 
do; because the upper waters have only their 
unaided weight, while the lower are impelled 
| also by those behind : so that, however small 
the whole descent, it may always be improved 
by taking steepness from the lower part, and 
giving it to the upper. And thus the ceiling 
surfaces must be steepest at places farthest 
from a vent, and their slope may diminish 
| toward every outlet, where the foul air stratum 
has its motion aided by impulsion from that 
behind it. 

And the differences will be these :— 

1. Of course they do not need the same 
materials or strength. 

2, All the vent slopes require, for equal 
lengths, a far greater ascent than any drain- 
slopes require descent. For while the friction 
is alike on both, the moving powers are very 
unequal. Equal quantities (t.e. weights) of the 
| two fluids are each impelled by the difference 
| between their own weights and that of the air 
| they displace; or rather, both the weights 
‘together, that of the displacing and the dis- 
| placed fluid, are moved by their said differ- 
‘ence. Now water being 800 times heavier 
than pure air, the difference between the 
| weights of a descending mass of water and the 
| mass of air it displaces, will be to their sum, as 
| 799 to 801,—that is, 801 lbs. of matter are here 
| moved by a force of 799 lbs. But supposing 
| the difference of temperature between the 
| pure and foul air to be 20° (which it will 
| hardly equal in hot weather), their difference 
of weight will be about ,\, of either, or 4, of 
| their sum ;—so that, here, 48 lbs. of matter are 

| moved by a force of 11b. Thus while the 

| breath rises in hot weather (76°), with a 
| buoyancy only equalling j, of its weight in 
| vacuo, the water runs down with a force 
of 232 of its weight in vacuo. Whence, 
| whatever descent is needed in a yard of 
| smooth paving that it may well and speedily 
| clear itself of water, forty-eight times that 
rise at least will be needed by every yard 
| of equally smooth ceiling to conduct off the 
| foul air to the nearest vent. So, remembering 
_| how far more essential speed of removal is in 
| this case than the other, I think we may make 
| it a rule for no ceiling-slope to average a lower 





rapid and steady flow to resist sudden dis- | gradient than 1 to 1, from its lowest point to 
turbances, and, by well filling up the aperture, 
leave no room for counter-currents ; also that 
the foul air spread out in the space above the | important throughout their length, those of the 
ceiling, and cooled so as to fall back and rest | foul-air passages are quite unimportant after it 
on the ceiling, may have as little as possible of | once leaves the ceiling, because there is nothin 
its base unsupported and ready to fall back; here analogous to the viscidity and deposits o 
through the vents, should an interruption of | sewage. 

their flow allow it. 


' the outlet. 


3. Though the shape and size of drains be 


4. Though drains must have a descent all 
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the way to their outfall, the foul-air ducts need 
not rise all the way to the open air, as lredgold | 
recommended (who, in his “ Warming and 

Ventilating,” edit. 1836, advocated these iden- | 





tical principles, though not to their full extent). |. 


They need not even rise at all, after deaving | 
the ceiling ; for the fluid to be got rid of being | 
elastic, and quite filling them, the current) 
entering them will always, whatever their shape, | 
expel an equal current at the final outlet, pro- | 
vided it do not face the wind; which is to be | 
avoided by making them open at both ends 
through two opposite external walls, so that 
one outlet may always be to leeward, and 
effective. Further, there is even an advantage 
in the foul air cooling and sinking a little, 
after flowing out of the ceiling vents, as this 
ensures its not re-entering them. 

5. Vents must be much nearer together than 
the sinks meant to drain water from a roof or 
terrace, because the water retains its motive 
power, its gravity, so long that there is no 
haste about getting it away (only provided it 
have not time to overflow its channels, as at the 
“ Crystal Palace”); but the foul air loses all) 
its upward tendency before many seconds ; | 
so that it must not be played with nor have 
far to go, at least before getting through the | 
ceiling,—after which it ought to be safely pre- 
vented from returning. Moreover, in domestic | 
rooms, unless the vents be numerous, so that | 
the slopes may be short, they could not have 
an ascent proportioned to their length without 
giving the whole ceiling a wasteful height. | 
By having a vent, say, to every square foot, | 
the base of the longest slope will not exceed | 
9 inches; so that the slope may be 1 to 1, 
and yet the extreme difference of level be in- | 
cluded in the depth of ordinary joists. 

We see, then, that for sanitary innocence— 
all apartments must be ceiled (unless the pur- 
pose be such as to admit openings in the roof, 
as in Moorish baths); that the ceiling must | 
consist of one or more pyramidal (or still 
better, domical) cavities (the reason for a 
domical slope has been shown above—“ Re- | 
semblance 3°’); and that in domestic rooms 
these must be so numerous as not gene-| 
rally to exceed a square foot in area'| 
each. Of course, we may make them in) 
plastered lath, like our present fever-holders, | 
or in any other material; but I believe) 
they will ultimately be made cheapest in pot- | 
tery, and each in one piece. They may be of | 
any quality, from brick to porcelain; remem- | 
bering that a glaze to diminish friction, though | 
not imperative, is to have precedence of all 
ornament; «. e. not lawfully to be omitted 
where there is any ornament. To fit between 
the joists, they must be of a square based | 
dome shape, in section like a pointed arch; 
and their vent, if single, may rise as near to the 
flooring above, as half the width of its aper- 
ture; indeed, should do so, that the outflowing 
current may be immediately spread laterally, | 
and not return. Hence, where there is no. 
floor alpove, it would be better (and where there | 
is one, it would save a little height) to have 
four vents, sloping outwards, from close to the 
internal apex; and they should be nostril- 
shaped; every care being requisite to conduct 
the light fluid, without the smallest obstruc-_ 
tion or lodgment, from its first touching the 
ceiling anywhere, till its safe passage through | 
it. Any lodging-place for it will retain, cool, | 
and send down, like our present ceilings, a 
constant supply of the poison. Hence the 
joists, dividing one row of these pots from 





another, must have their under face bevelled | 
off each way, like the cut-waters of a bridge; 


and similar eut-currents must be formed by 
the bars (of whatever material) laid across 
from joist to joist, to receive the edges of the 
pots (and which will also perform the function 
of our present strutting). A little mortar 
thrown into the trenches above these junctions 
will make them tight against the downward 
return of cooled foul air. 

The final outlets (for summer) must be be- 
tween-every two joists, in every wall, external 
or internal, that receives them; and their col- 
lected area must at least exceed twice that of 
all the ceiling vents, because one-half must 
always be supposed stopped by the wind; and 
the larger they are the better, because the only 
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available motive power to expel the air through it volume and impetus enough to flow, without 
them, is the current through the ceiling vents, cooling, up a much longer slope than where it 
produced by the heat generated in the is in smaller quantity; thus bringing us ty the 
body, and communicated to the breath | somewhat paradoxical result, that the larger a 
for this purpose. If we economise this | place be, the fewer vents will it require,—the 
heat to save fuel (as we do in all pre- | fewer, observe, not the less in area. In the 
sent buildings), of course we must use fire-| Pantheon, one suffices, while in the small 
heat (or steam power derived from it) to venti-| Alhambra baths there are several ; and in the 
late, i.e. to botch up some substitute for the still smaller vestibule to them, having no bath 
natural action we have prevented (and which | and no vapour to escape, there are many more, 
I have shown no artificial ventilation can re- |—wmo less than sixty-five. ’ 
place); so that we pervert both sources of| We have, then, in a public assembling-place 
heat to unnatural and forced use; nature | seven elements for variety in ceiling design, 
having designed the breath-heat to carry breath The compartments may vary in form, in size 
out of our way, and bring us fresh air in its im level of base, in inclination thereof, in orng. 
place; and the fire to warm us when neces-| ment of their surface, of their separating mem. 
sary; which uses our ventilationists contrive to | bers or ribs, and of their separating vertica/ 
transpose. Moreover, as it is absurd to fancy surfaces, if in different levels. I mean that, 
the masses of mankind ever will, between this | fulfilling all the above sanitary requirements, 
and doomsday, have artificial (i. e. forced) we may still make each cavity of any size 
ventilation), the question for them lies ine (below a certain limit); with its base of any 
between the natural ventilation unobstructed, | regular or pleasing figure; that hase hori- 
or (as at present) no ventilation; but instead zontal, er inclined at any-angle, to suit the roof 
thereof, a saving of as much fuel as the paltry abeve, or the arched or trussed bearers ; or at 
modicum of warmth retained with the foul air eny difference of level from the bases of ad- 
may serve instead of. It is simply whether, | cavities; andl, if so, separated from 
having obtained nearly all the heat we need in them by vertical surfaces with any true deco- 
winter, by consumption of weod or coal, we ration; or, if not, by ribs or bearers of any 
will get the remainder also at the expense of | d profile or other decoration not inter- 
wood and coal, or of human flesh and blood. fering with their action as cut-currents ; and, 

An innocently constructed place, then, will | lastly, with any true surface decoration in the 
(ceteris paribus) require rather more fuel to cavity itself—seven anys: whence it appears 
warm it (with the same apparatus) than one (to use Mr. Ruskin’s mode of reckoning such 
with a chance or fancy ceiling does; and will things) that an infinitude of the seventh order 
need a fire on some days when we do not need will express the scope for variety that artists 
it at present. This must not be confounded have in designing ceilings, without transgress- 
with the nuisance of cold draught descending ing sanitary innocence,—without economising 
through the ceiling vents, which is quite thought at the cost of their brothers’ blood ;— 








‘another thing, never necessary, but which will | and thus I see no more reason why (even when 
always be liable to happen with any rea/ vents limited by this condition) any two ceilings in 


(i.e. with any whose action is not defeated by Europe should be alike, than the Turks appear 





some of the many contrivances for quieting 
sanitary conscience by a sham ventilator,— 
a demonstrable hole to the open air, but 
through which nothing can pass). I say it 
may always happen with effective outlets, if 
either they be too large, or the inlets of fresh 
air about the floor (which in private buildings 
will hardly ever need special provision) be 
smaller in collective area than the vents, so 
that their deficiency is made up by indraught 
through the latter. This latter cause, then, 
may be always provided against; and if, when 
the architect has done so, the evil should still 
occur (in summer, for | am not speaking yet 
of the sanitation of warmed rooms),—then the 
ceiling-vents (not any others) are over large, 
and must be each reduced. Thus a few expe- 
riments may be necessary at first to determine 
the right size of these. But when determined 
for one case, it will be calculable for all; be- 
cause one definite velocity for the outflowing 
currents will always be the best, in every build- 
ing alike; and knowing this velocity, we can, 


from the known hourly production of foul air 


(4 or 5 cubic feet per man or candle, and 12 
or 15 per foot of lighting gas), reckon 
the collective area for all the ceiling- 


vents, and hence the size for each. The 


final outlets may be as large as we please ; 


and the fresh-air inlets never less than the 
above area, por than half a square inch per | 


to see for making theirs alike.* 


NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
| Eton.—In 1850, it may be recollected, a sum 
exceeding 8,0001.—part of a fund subscribed 
by old Etonians for the improvement of the col- 
lege,—was expended in repairing the chapel. 
These repairs and improvements were confined 
‘to the choir. It has been resolved by the col- 
‘lege authorities to expend between 2,000/. and 
3,000. more in renovating the ante-chapel. 
The work has now, according to the Windsor 
and Eton Express, been put into the hands of 
| Mr. Rutter, of Cambridge, builder and carver, 
and the work begun. All the monuments in 
‘this part of the edifice have been removed from 
the walls, and, with the exception of those of the 
founder and Dr. Goodall, will be placed on 
‘the walls of the west entrance. The walls are 
to be refaced with Bath-stone, and new tracery 
| panelling will be introduced along the whole 


‘of the west side, also new moulded purlins, 


‘cornices, and new moulding along the sides of 
‘arched principals, with carved angle orna- 
ments to correspond with the new roofing 0 
the choir ; the arched beams and all the timbers 
of the roof to be coloured, the stone floor to be 
re worked and fixed. The old organ has just 
Leen taken away, and a new one placed in the 
choir. 
Winchester.—Theimprovementsat the Grand 





head, rather more per candle, and about thrice | Jury Chamber, in this city, are progressing. 
as much per foot of gas, per hour,* that the | The walls have been stripped of the first layer, 
required quantities may be drawn in never |. facing, of bricks, which is to be replace 


faster than one mile per hour, an imperceptible 
draught; but it is best greatly to exceed these 


minima. 


| with flints and stones, so as to resemble the 
‘County Hall adjoining. The windows a 
|doors are to be converted into Tudor ones. 


In public buildings, the ceiling pyramids or The design is by Mr. O. B. Carter. 
domelets will require neither the small size,,  posimor.—The church at Eastnor, rebuilt 


large number, level arrangement, nor, in short, 


‘by the patron, Earl Somers, except te 


the sameness in any respect, of these domestic chancel, erected by the rector, wes reopene 


ones. Observe that the more people you have | 
assembled, the fewer and larger may they be; | 
because the abundance of respired air will give | 


on Tuesday in last week. The work people 
engaged in the erection of the church, as om 
‘as the poor of the parish, were feasted, on ¢ 





| * If these minima be startlingly less than the artificial successful close of the work. 4 The = ” 
ventilationists require, it must be remembered that with dedicated to St. John the Baptist, as reo" 


ree cali re aml agra, tte change of 04 muh consists of chancel, nave, tower, north site 


. . e 
with the flat ceilings, or whatever architects have left) and north chapel. With the exception 0° th 


them, are obliged to allow for not only this amount, but | has been rebuilt from the 
an indefinite quantity, besides, of good air spoilt ad. | Parse the eye rtuary chapel added. 
mixture with foul, and air used for what Dr. Arnott calls | foundation, and a mo u ry pe from 
“dilution of the foul air with fresh.” He might, con- | material used is a reddish gray sandstone 'ro™” 
sistently with this, propose dilution of — to serve 

; ly have in Fre 
ames water supplied to the metropolitan public ?— | Designing, 


— as drink. [Is not that what we 
| Ep. B.] 


e 





ebeaistnatiess f 

* From “ Biudent’s Guide to the Practice 0; 

een eee, oe Valuing Artificers’ Works. 
Edited by E..L. Garbett. Weale. 
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Vou. X.—No. 502. | 


Dymock, with which the church is lined | wife of the rector. The brass plate, with the! St. Peter’s Port, Guernsey.—A local paper 
throughout. ‘The new work is decorated ; the | inscrip:ion, instead of being placed on the top| states that the contractors for the Guernsey 
mullions, string courses, jambs, &c. being| of the foundation-stone, and then covered | harbour works have landed from Wisbeach, a 
ornamented with ball-flowers, and the other} by another stone, was inserted in the side of | steam-engine, mortar-mills, and other machi- 
usual enrichments of the period. The east/the stone which is towards the new aisle, so} nery, which have been placed on the ground 
window is of three lights, with flowing tracery | that the inscription may be read at any time. | opposite the guard-house, and that another 
in the head; the internal shafts of Cornish | Besides the addition of this new north aisle, cargo is shortly expected. 

serpentine, which has also been introduced in| which will be appropriated for ever to the poor 
the other chancel windows, pulpit, and font. | of the parish, other improvements are about to | : f . 

The east window is filled with stained-glass, | be made in the interior of the church. The) SLAUGHTERING IN THE METROPOLIS. 
by Wailés. The subjects in the east windoys | architect is Mr. Anthony Salvin, and the’ ‘we public cannot believe, that, in order to 
are intended to connect the history of St. John | builder, Mr. Highway, of Walsall. | relieve the dense population of Newgate-ward, 
the Baptist with that of our Saviour. The | Lichfield.— At a late meeting of parishioners | the little less crowded district of Copenhagen- 
other two windows in the chancel are also by as to the restoration of St. Mary’s Tower, it villas (formerly Copenhagen-fields) should be 
Wailes. The subjects are some of the types was unanimously resolved, “That the church- | visited by the condemned nuisance, Smithfield. 
of the great sacrifice of our Lord, in the Old wardens be authorised to procure a faculty to | This quarter is traversed by one main route, 
Testament. The floor of the entire church is | carry out the intended restoration in accord- extending a mile from Mother Red Cap’s, 
laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles, the pave- ance with the designs of the architect, Mr.| Hampstead-road, to the Highgate, Holloway: 
ments becoming more enriched as they advance Street, of London, with such modifications as | numerous intersecting and collateral ranges of 
eastward, Between the chancel and north the state of the funds at their disposal may | villas have been erected in the interval, and 
chapel is a light screen of ironwork by Potter. require.’ | the whole district, which, as being elevated and 
Across the chancel is another screen of carved endintw:e staircase of the Townhall | vicinal to the city, has been laid out for the 
wood. The benches in the nave and aisles are is being redecorated by Mr. Froggort, deco- better class of suburban villas, at a convenient 

| 























of oak, all open and free. The font is of Caen rator. ‘The panelled dome is painted in! distance for merchants and traders. 
stone, supported on four serpentine shafts with neutral tints of light grey, pale citrine, and | It is proposed to mar everything already 
carved caps and sculptured sides. The win- cream colour; the ornamental mouldings and | done for the improvement of this quarter, and 
dows in the south side of the nave are filled beads in white, relieved with a slight introduc-| the occupants of mansions, with gardens 
with stained glass, as is also the window at tion of cerise; the cornice of the same colours, | already furnished and beautiful, are to be 
the east end of the north chapel. This has with a slight admixture of green. On the / driven further a-field, if they wish to attain the 
been executed by an amateur (a lady), and frieze the honey-suckle, lotus, and tendrils quiet anticipated when they at first settled in 
contains subjects illustrative of the history of have been painted in relief, the effect ap-|the alluring serenity of the Brecknock Arms’ 
St. John the Baptist. The architect was Mr. pearing as if they were wrought in pro- | vicinage. 
Scott. jection. The capitals of the columns and, Already symptoms of desertion are visible. 
Eaton Hall.—The works at this palace of pilasters are in statuary white, the shafts of | Windows with closed shutters are labelled, 
the Marquis of Westminster are now, accord- | columns in imitation of Brescia marble, the | ‘This house and pleasant gardens to let ”— 
ing to the Chester Courant, drawing to aclose. bases in Egyptian black and gold, with the | the boding stillness of some apprehended 
The approaches to the building, which were upper torus in statuary. The pilasters are | plague painfully oppresses the visitant who 
recently encumbered with masonry, are now panelled, thestyleof Brocatilli,the panel brescia, | looks after a missing friend, but who finds the 
cleared, and the decorators in the interior and divided in the centre with a circular tablet in- | banquet-hall deserted, and chamber all lonely 
the gardeners outside are busily engaged. laid of verd antique: the bases are in statuary | as though the loved tenant were “ dead.” 
Some sculpture has arrived, for the ornament and black and gold: on the statuary the| Now, as to the situation of a great cattle- 
of the garden, from the studio of Mr. Raymond honeysuckle ornament is after the manner of | market, that is of even less importance than 
Smith. At the angles of the parterres between etching on marble. This, according to the | the question of abattoirs. Where is the supply 
the terrace and the river Dee, two groups have Manchester Courier, is a specimen of Mr. Frog- | for London to be slaughtered? The butchers, 
been raised on their pedestals. The one re- gort’s new process, for which he has a patent.| who are a thriving class, and well provided 
presents the departure of the Gros Veneur, The walls between the pilasters are a tint of | with notoriously fast horses and smart market- 
or head huntsman of the Norman duke, warm russet and citrine. The entrance vesti-| carts, care little for the additional stretch of a 
on horseback for the chase, accompanied bule,columns, &c. have been finished in various | mile or two of a morning to market. The 
by four dogs: the other one is the death of shades of granite. great question is, are we to have ABATTOIRS, 
the stag, which appears to have been Doncaster.—Active steps, says the Doncas- | or is the pernicious custom to be continued of 
slain with an arrow. In the “pleasance,”’ ter Gazette, are now being taken by the / driving and goading oxen through the crowded 
where the fountain is placed, there are four churchwardens, for the removal of the western | thoroughfares ? 
statues by the same artist, of Odo Episcopus gallery in the parish church. This gallery; Paris has long ago condemned the gothish 
de Bayeux, Sir Robert de Grosvenor, Engul- has long been a source of objection. _usage which we still maintain: their streets 
phus de Aquila, and Joan of Eton, through Premises are now in course of completion by | are narrower, but the population is fewer by 
whom the domain came into the possession of Mr. Arthur Smith, for a brewery in Doncas- 'three-fourths. It is not, however, in the 
the present family. The workmen are actively ter. The chimney is of great height. Mr. freedom from annoyance, by the exclusion of 
occupied in laying out the paths, and all, it is Henry Worth, of Sheffield, is the builder, and | herds of cattle, flocks of sheep, and droves of 
said, will be ready for the reception of the Mr. G. Wilson, the architect. | pigs, that the French so much profit, as in the 
family by next summer. West Hartlepool.—The new Atheneum for | superior quality of the viand brought to market 
Torquay.—On the 6th inst. the corner-stone West Hartlepool was formally opened on 7th and exposed in their shambles. Oxen infuriated 
of the new Wesleyan Chapel was laid. It is inst. It has been built by subscription, at a | by obstructing vehicles, and mercilessly whealed 
an Early English building, consisting of nave cost of 1,400/. for the use of the Literary and by drovers, are driven up our lanes and alleys 
and aisles, covered with three high-pitched open Mechanics’ Institute there. Mr. H. B. Rob-/| until, heated and maddened, they are forced 
timber roofs, stained oak-colour. It is built son gave his services gratuitously as architect. | into the slums and cellars of the slaughtering- 
with the limestone of the neighbourhood The site and stone were given by the West butcher, who cuts up the fevered carcass, 
dressed on the face, and is capable of sitting Hartlepool Harbour and Dock Company. contused, and so far unwholesome, for the 
500 persons, exclusive of the galleries, which Dingwall.—A new Episcopal Chapel was consumer. An inspection of the purlieus of 
are to contain about 300 more, but will opened here on 22nd ult. It is in the Early | Newgate-street, not to speak of the vile and 
not be erected at present. The pews are! English style, and consists of a porch, nave, narrow mews of the low neighbourhoods where 
of deal, with ornamental ‘bench-ends, stained and chancel. ‘The nave is lighted by two lan- | slaughtering is performed, would convince an 
and varnished. The architect is Mr. Edward cet windows in west gable, between which is of the impropriety of continuing our old and, 
Appleton, and the contract was taken by | placed the organ, and over it a trefoil window. | perhaps, endeared, because time-honoured 
Messrs, Harvey and Henley, at 1,110/. exclu-|‘The south and north sides of the nave have| system. Look at the livid and tainted lump 
sive of vestries, pulpit, desk, and communion- | narrow lancet widows, and over the altar is an | of waste meat just in the centre of a fine flank 
rails. It is thought that the excavating of the early decorated window with three lights, and | of cow beef: it disgusts even the ravenous 
rock, building boundary walls, railing, ves- quatrefoil in the centre. In the apex of the | trencherman: that is a wheal!—a blow from 
tries, &c. &c. will increase the expense to about 'gable is a small trefoil. On the south side of | the cudgel of the driver! it is all waste !—nay, 
1,5001. ‘the chaneel, is alancet window of stained glass | more: as a little leaven leaveneth the lump, so 
Oldbury.—On Monday in last week, the | with emblem, and there are other two in the it taints the mass. It is the same of mutton 
corner-stone of the Wesleyan New School) nave on south side—the gift of a lady. The! and pork: all suffer more or less from the 
buildings, in this town, was laid by Mr. Samuel | windows are glazed by Powell, of London. | barbarous custom of driving through six or 
Wilkes, of Wolverhampton. The building | The seats are open, and finished with poppy- more miles of street, lane, and alley. 
Will contain an infant schoolroom, 45 feet by ‘heads. The roof is open, with arched princi-| But will it be believed that in the town the 
30, and 12 feet high ; day schoolroom, 65 feet | pals and varnished, as are also the seats, desks, | same evil arises from the same causes ? That 
by 30, 18 feet high ; three good class-rooms; and pulpit. We have been requested, says the ‘in the choicest and most aristocratic neigh- 
and playground adjoining, measuring 1,250 Inverness Advertiser, to contradict the state- | bourhoods, the same revolting system is 
yards. The whole will be fitted for training ment which has, erroneously, been inserted in| practised? And yet so it is. Not to 
on the Glasgow system. At the conclusion of the Courier, that the design was by Mr. Pear-| nauseate unnecessarily delicate sensibilities, 
the service connected with laying the stone, son, of London. The chapel has been built|let one example suffice. Here it is. At 
about 200 persons took tea together in the from plans and specifications by Mr. Ross,| Knightsbridge, 250 yards from Belgrave- 
Present schoolroom. architect in Inverness: the builders were Mr.| square, there is a stable lane, or rather 
Aldridge,—The foundation-stune of the new Macnie!, mason, Dingwall, and Mr. Brand, | close, down which, every market-day, oxen 
Horth aisle of the parish church was laid on | carpenter, Montrose : the font was cut by Mr.|and sheep are driven towards a sfratt not six 
ednesday week by Mrs. J. Finch Smith, | Forsyth, stone-cutter, Inverness. | feet wide ; through this the stalled ox is forced 
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down an incline, scarce four feet in width, to 
acellar: this cellar is adjacent to a dining- 
room in Wilton-place: there is a yard 7 feet 
wide, and perhaps 20 feet long, in connection, 
part of which (about 10 feet long) is shedded 
over: into this shamble whole hecatombs are 
precipitated annually, and skins and offal lie 
in heaps on the open pavement whole days. 
Night by night the baleful lowings of the 
pent-up cattle disturb the vicinal residents. 
With scarce space to stand, such an endurance 
is not likely to freshen the fevered and half- 
maddened bullock, or to render the/meat 
wholesome; nor is the gri@vance ef infra- 
brutal bellowings Jess harrowing/to the occu- 
pant of the next house than the stanch which 
during the hot weather pervades the whole 
quadrangle between Wilton-place, Knights- 





bridge, and the next traverses. 
QuONDAM. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


a system in completeness surpassing our com- 


prehension, a knowledge of which He permits 
us gradually to attain, through the appliances 
of science, in such a measure as He thinks fit. 
It would, therefore, become us as mortals, 
whilst receiving his favours, to acknowledge 
with humility the hand that bestows them, and 
the wisdom of that worp by whorn all things 
were made, PHILOLOGOs. 





USE OF PLATE GLASS. 


Tug improvement which has been observa- 
ble during the last few years in the appearance 
of the commercial ot ee buildings lining 
the principal streets of our metropolis, and also 
in the larger towns throughout the kingdom, 
may be attributed mainly to one cause— 
the use of plate glass. Those who look back 


|some ten or twenty years and remember the 
‘long rows of meaningless (and, in many in- 
| stances, lop-sided cant-bowed) windows, with a 
| very large proportion of the light-room blinded 


Tue reports of the meetings of the British | by gratings of sash bar, and the glass itself 
Association, fraught with interest as they must | very attenuated, and having a blotchy and 


be to men of mental culture and scientific uneven appearance ; 


and when the facia 


attainments, such as are, doubtless, the majo- | board was “scooped ” out at the ends to give 
rity of your readers, and such as every mem- | the desired return projection to the incon- 


ber of our profession should be, have probably 
been seen and read by most of us. For my 
own part the perusal has afforded me gratifica- 
tion of no ordinary kind, though not un-| 
mingled. The rapid progress made in scien- 
tific research, and the brilliant discoveries on 





gruous cornice above,—will look with surprise 
at the costly arrangements which now take 
their place. 

There is yet much to be done in this path. 
We have in many instances yet to see the 
upper stories of shopped houses carried by 


the eve of which we appear to be verging, something substantial, and not having the 


must fill the heart of every Englishman with appearance of being 


inward satisfaction and pride. 


supported on glass, 


The fact, also,| which, although it generally projects from the 


of the interest taken by Government, and the face of the brickwork, has a very unpleasant 


disposition it seems to manifest for the fur- and unarchitectural appearance. 


therance of science, is very encouraging, and 


Surely we 
are advanced enough, and possess means and 


will assuredly add much to our national repu- appliances sufficient to use our new material 


tation. 


jin a business-like and architectural manner, 


A systematic scrutiny of the heavens from | without losing any of that justly-prized and un- 
some favourable spot in the southern hemi-/| taxed article—light; and without loading the 
sphere, and with ample instrumental means, | lower story so much as to have an appearance 
could not fail to add to our laurels, by the pro- | of heaviness inconsistent with the purposes of 
duction of a valuable catalogue of nebula, and | trade. 


the extension of our knowledge amongst the | 


Architects did not like to fil) in the window- 


mysterious and remote orbs set by their Crea-| openings in their drawings with the usual 
tor in latitudes beyond the reach of the gene-/ allowance of cross-bars: where the whole 


rality of observers. 


opening is filled with one, or, at most, two 


The subject of _terrestrial magnetism has | large sheets of glass, the improvement and 
been invested during this meeting with pecu- increased breadth are wonderful. 


liar interest, and the response given by Go- | 
vernment to an earlier application from the | 
British Association is already productive of 
abundant results, the apparent complexity of 
the phenomena are becoming disentangled, the 
laws of secular and periodic changes esta- 
blished, and solar influence acknowledged. 

I will not add more or occupy time by a 
further review of the interesting matter brought 
forward during the meeting: I have said 
enough for my purpose. We are, and with 
reason, proud of the discoveries, made by our 
countrymen, of the long-existing laws which 
govern the material universe. But now, sir, I 
would speak as an architect, and I feel I 
shall have the sympathy of my professional 
brethren: has it not often been the lot of most 
of us to conduct those who have had some claim 


‘bound to 





on our attention, through public buildings, 


churches, or other edifices, the erection of | 


With regard to Gothic buildings, are we 
stick to lead lights in small 
diamonds? Why did our forefathers use lead 
lights? for the same reason that they used 
tinder-boxes and dip-candles—because they 
had nothing better. Why all this hindrance 
to light? If we want subdued light, can we 
not have the glass tinted, deadened, or ground? 
But why not have it in large sheets? is there 
anything particularly good in diamond lights ? 


We certainly do live in a “ medieval ” age, 


‘but why not combine the good parts of the 
medieval with the present advanced state of 


the arts and sciences, and adapt the old to the 
present time, and not keep back and adapt the 


present time to the old, the crude, and the, 


unfinished ? 


Would it not be useful and practicable to 
corrugate large sheets of glass for its applica- 


which has cost their authors many a long | tion to transparent roofing, and for man 
night of toil, study, and calculation? and on other purposes ens great stiffness wit 


such occasions almost invariably it happens | large amount © 


that a critique is passed on the merits or | tee it made malleable, in order to its adaptation 


demerits of such structure, but no question is 


! 
; 


so various purposes to which it is now inap- 


asked, no allusion made to the man to whose | Plicable. T. G. 


skill and taste the building is indebted for its 


symmetry and beauty, its proportion, fitness, | 


| 


and harmony. A slight like this,—a total dis- 
regard to the architect,—we all must feel, even 
though we may not have been professionally 
connected with the building in question. Yet, 
in comparison, the structure of our earth, the 
wonders and beauties with which it is encom- 
passed, the sublimity of universal creation, and 
the works of a still more wonderful Arcut- 


magnificent, sinks into insignificance; 


great Architect who designed, planned, 





CHRISTIAN ART.—THE ‘“ ASSUMPTION 
OF THE VIRGIN.” 


| 


| Soult Gallery.” (p. 502, ante.) 


| Every lover of the poetry of Christian Art| shower baths, a large swimming bat 
sgh Bt | must feel indebted to the author of that letter 
rect, any building, however gorgeous and’ for his attempt to enforce a careful application 
. : i and to pictures of their proper and_ technical 
still we find no notice taken during this meet- titles; but before he requires us to acquiesce 
ing (so far as I can see by the reports) of ov _in so bold a departure from established nomen- 
d and | clature as the one he proposes, I think we ma 

executed a mansion for man so beauteous, and | fairly demand a mua aaeadel appeal to facts. 


. NI ere nonce! 
On the hypothesis of Mr. Hendrie aj) pic. 
tures professing to represent the “ Conception 
of the Virgin” must have for their principal 
figure St. Anne, the mother of the Virgin os 
he does not refer us to any examples of such 
pictures, It is very true that medizval artists 
“delighted in the complete development of the 
history of the mother of Christ ;” but though 
Mr. Hendrie states “ that the Conception of the 
Virgin formed the first of the series in repre- 
sentations of her history,” he does not inform 
us of one instance of such series arranged 
consecutively, with the “ Conception” placed 
at the commencement. 


In the extract from the MS. from Mount 
Athos, Mr. Hendrie appears to quote from 
memory, since the passage is not marked with 
inverted commas. It would be more satisfac. 
tory if the exact words and reference were 
given. 

In the catalogue of Murillo’s pictures, ap. 
pended to Mr. Stirling’s learned work pe 
Spanish Art, we find no less than twenty-five 
entitled “ Our Lady of the Immaculate Con. 
ception,” and two entitled the “ Assumption.” 
I need hardly say that the twenty-five are 
pictures of the Virgin, not of St. Anne, and 
nothing could be more unlikely than that 
Mr. Stirling should have applied to them a 
misnomer, since Murillo of course was one of 
his chiefest studies, and Murillo has been 
called by pre-eminence the “ painter of tle 
‘Conception.”’” The pular enthusiasm 
which rose so high in Murillo’s time on the 
subject of the newly promulgated doctrine of 
our Lady’s “ Immaculate Conception” is quite 
sufficient to account for the frequent repetition 
of the subject in Maurillo’s works; and we 
should bear in mind that the term “ Concep- 
tion of the Virgin” is a contraction of the 
full title, viz. “ Our Lady of the Immaculate 
Conception ;” and pictures so denominated 
are, I would submit, an attempt to embody 
and express, so far as pencil can, the highest 
conceivable perfection of womanly form and 
character; such perfection as one should 
ascribe to a being believed, like her own 
divine offspring, to have been born of spotless 
purity. 

Such, I believe, is the true interpretation of 
the title “‘ Conception of the Virgin.” Should 
any wish for further information, they may 
find much valuable and interesting matter at 
page 904, vol. 2, of Stirling’s “ Annals of the 
Artists of Spain.” T. F.C. 

Mag. Coll. Oxford. 








BATHS AND WASHHOUSES AT BILSTOS, 
NEXT BIRMINGHAM. 


Tue spread of these establishments is 2 
gratifying feature of the day. On another 
page we publish a plan and view of the baths 
and washhouses now in course of erection at 
Bilston, next Birmingham. 

Some of our readers will recollect Bilston as 
the locality so severely visited by the cholers 
in 1832 and 1849. In August and September 
of the former year 3,568 of the inhabitants 
were attacked and 742 died in less than seven 
weeks. 

We are happy to announce the determins- 
tion of the inhabitants to erect this useful 


light? and we h tt establishment, so peculiarly necessary in al 
ight? and we have yet to! 


similar towns; and are informed that this 
boon to the inhabitants of Bilston is in a great 
measure to be attributed to the energy 
labours of the Rev. J. B. Owen and - 
whose active benevolence was apparent at te 





My attention was drawn the other day to Ashpitel and Whichcord, architects, an 
an interesting letter in your columns, headed contractor for the building is 
“The Conception of the Virgin a Misnomer of Wolverhampton. 
as applied to the Painting by Murillo, from the 


time of the late fearful visitation. 


The designs have been prepared by oe 


Mr. Horreboo, 


There are in the whole nineteen baths di- 


‘vided into four classes; also cae 3 feet 
by 24 feet, and a ponaing bath. The wash- 


house has ten washing-stalls, with a separate 
drying-closet to rie and with _— 
machine, &c. There is also a residence on 
first floor over the office and entrances. | x 

The contracts for builder and engineet 
work have been taken for 2,125. 
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BATHS AND W ASHHOUSES, BILSTON, NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 
Messrs, ASHPITAL AND WHICHCORD, Axcurrects, 
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REFERENCES. 


. Swimming bath. 

- Men’s baths—first class. 

. Men’s baths—second class. 

. Women’s baths—first class. 

- Women’s baths— second class. 
FF. 
. Wringing machine. 

. Entrance te washhouse. 
. Office. 

- Soap, &c. 

. Lobby. 

. Men’s entrance. 

. Women’s entrance. 

. Office. 

. Bath-keeper’s entrance. 
- To the stokery. 

. Chimney-shaft. 

. Dressing-boxes. 

. Urinal. 

. Wash-tub. 

- Boiling-tub. 

. Rinsing-tub. 

. Drying closet. 

. Dripping board. 


Washhouse. 
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RAILWAY MATTERS. 


On Monday last, travelling on the North- 
western line to Tusmore House, Oxfordshire 
(a large Ionic stone mansion of the last cen- 
tury, in the midst of a splendid park, with 
Hora e Sempre inscribed on the entablature, 
and containing, amongst other pictures, por- 
traits of Mrs. Fitzherbert and Miss Arabella 
Fermor, the heroine of Pope’s “ Rape of the 
Lock”), where restorations have been com- 
menced,—we found the road stopped about a 
mile from Leighton Buzzard, and were delayed 
about three hours in the journey. A pilot- 
engine, employed to conduct the down trains 
safely over a part of the road where the rails 
are being relayed, in quitting its charge at the 
crossing, was knocked over by the engine it 
had lately aided. On the up line laid the 
pilot-engine, with its tender down the embank- 
ment, and across the down line was embedded 
the guilty engine, knocked up by its own bad 


ters to say to the following American com-|the Maryport Gas Company, a dividend was- 
plaints of British iron, quoted from the New declared of 6 per cent. out of the net profits, 
York Courier ? The quotation is necessarily and a considerable sum was likewise carried to 
much abridged, to adapt it to our pages:— the reserve fund to meet the expenses con- 
“We recently stated,” says the Courier,| nected with repairs and extension of works at 
“that the consumption of iron in the United | present in operation. 
States amounted to about one million tons per; At a late meeting of mechanical engineers in 
annum, or 100 lbs. to each person.(!) We are| Birmingham, Mr. John E. Clift read a paper 
informed that four out of five iron establish-| on the construction of firebrick gas-retorts, 
ments in this city use English plate iron exclu- | giving the result of several years’ experience 
sively for steam boilers, which is obtained at | of their working at the Birmingham and Staf- 
prices much below those demanded for Ameri- | fordshire Gasworks, as well as at several other 
can plate iron. And what are the risks thus| places. These gas-retorts are constructed 
entailed upon life and property? Can this entirely of firebricks, except the mouth- 
plate iron be depended upon? Much English | pieces, which are of cast-iron, in the usual 
iron is made from impure ores, and sulphu- | form, and the bricks are set in fireclay, and 
reous coal. In some furnaces refuse cinder, joined in a simple manner, so as to break each 
which is rich in metal, but highly impregnated | joint, and prevent escape. Two small retorts 
with phosphorus, arsenic, sulphur, &c. is em-| are placed at the bottom, and one large one 
ployed; and iron so produced is mixed and above, 5 feet wide ; and all of them are 20 feet 


sold with iron of a better quality without its | long, being double the usual length, and 








doings. Fortunately, and almost miraculously, 


inferior character being detected. In Philadel- | 
| 


the personal injuries were very slight. The | phia, within the last two months, while being 
scene was a curious one: the assemblage of Subjected to tests, a steam-boiler exploded with for eight years, with very slight expense for 


trains, the luggage strewed by the roadside, a Jess than the usual quantity of steam pressed | repairs, and to be still fit for working several 
large body of labourers with “jacks” striving | Upon its superficies, and in a moment seven years longer; while the first cost is less than 


to move the obstructing engines, and the pas- | 
sengers in groups looking on. The accident 
must have been the result of carelessness, but | 
the arrangement is itself a dangerous one. 
Two railway stations for Brazil have been con- | 


| 
} 





persons, who were in the vicinity at the time | 
of the experiment, were hurried into eternity. | 
No visible flaws were found in the ruptured 
plate, and the iron appeared sound and healthy ; | 
but it was of British manufacture, and may | 


having a door at both ends. A number of 
them are said to have been in constant work 


that of cast-iron retorts. 





WORKS IN IRELAND. 
Tue Royal Exchange at Dublin has lately 


structed of corrugated iron at Birmingham, by | have been of the refuse cinder quality. Con- | undergone various alterations in the interior. 
Mr. J. H. Porter. Each is 200 feet in length | gress has no right, by a policy so pernicious as| A council-room now occupies the position of 
and 70 feet in width, and is divided into two the Act of 1846, to invite dangers into our the old coffee-room, and the fitments will be 


compartments, They are for the Rio de Janeiro 
Railway. 
patching locomotive tubes has just occurred 
on the Midland line, near Nottingham, by an, 
explosion of the boiler at the junction. For- 
tunately, in this case, the junction could not 
have been strong, as the explosion was slight ; 
but it is clear that the stronger such a junction, | 
short of what it ought to be, the greater the 
risk of a dangerous explosion.——At the sixth 
half-yearly general meeting of the Railway 
Passengers’ Assurance Company, held on Ist 
inst. at the offices, Old Broad-street, Sir John 
Dean Paul, bart. in the chair, the report of the 
directors was submitted, which showed a very 
satisfactory increase of the company’s trans- 
actions, exceeding even the amount of 1851, 
when the Great Exhibition induced so unusual 
an increase of travelling. After paying all 
expenses and claims there remained an avail- 
able balance of 1,727/. 188. 11d. which enabled 
the directors to declare a dividend on the half- 
year at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, pay- 
able on and after 15th inst. The company, it 
will be remembered, had assured the late Mr. 
Grainger in 1,0001. by a periodical ticket which 
he held, and the claim of his representatives, 
it appears, has been adjusted with the com- 


pany. 








THE IRON TRADE. 


A porTION of the quarterly meeting mas- 
ters, interested in the return of the puddlers, 


|chain of French manufacture was also tried. | 





who struck, to their work, have, with some fear 
and misgiving as to the general reckoning on 


and resolved to increase the price of their 
finished iron 20s. aton, both rises to take place 
from 1st October next; and in order to induce 
the puddlers the more readily to return at once 
to work, that in the meantime an advance of 
money be made to them and their previous 
Wages paid them, 

The Glasgow pig iron trade is reported 
rather inactive, but the following prices are 


quoted :—“ Mixed number warrants, 45s. 6d. 


cash, sellers; buyers shy, and only offer 45s. 


For shipment, No. 1 may be quoted at 45s.3d.; 


monstrated that English chain cable of a cer- | 
tain thickness of diameter was ruptured by a 
breaking strain of 716 lbs. less than was re- 


| quired to rupture American chain cable of the | for the municipal officers. 


same diameter. During the experiments at 
the Washington Navy-yard the strength of a) 


It yielded at a breaking strain of 1,080 lbs. | 
while an American chain of the same thick-| 
ness only yielded to a strain of 1,277 lbs. | 
Similar results followed after over 200 tests. | 
We do not charge that deliberate frauds are | 
perpetrated by the British ironmaster; but | 
brands which he sells at 6/. 0s. 8d. per ton, are | 
charged tv brands that bring in the market 8/. | 
per ton, and the domestic importer is the first | 
to unintentionally palm off the imposition. | 
Congress cannot enact a law to prevent these | 
outrages, but it can pass a law imposing heavy | 
duties on iron, and the consequences will be , 
that American iron will come into general use, | 
and the foreign article will be partially ex-| 
cluded by the superiority of the former.” 





} 


Tn 
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NOTES ON GAS-LIGHTING. 


Tue chief stone of the new works of the | 
Sheffield Gas Consumers’ Company was laid | 
by the mayor on Monday in last week. The, 
company have purchased for their works a) 
piece of land 5$ acres in extent, between 
Neepsend-lane and the Manchester, Sheffield, | 
and Lincolnshire Railway. For some time past | 


'workmen have been engaged converting the’ 


quarter-day, agreed to raise the puddlers’ wages, | tay found in the land into bricks, for the | 


erection of the buildings. The foundations of | 
the retort house, coal store, purifying houses, | 
coke stores, and otber portions of the building 

are already put in. The buildings have been | 


'so laid out that coals can be brought from a 


sliding on the railway, the making of which 


‘the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire | 


directors have already sanctioned, direct into 
the works. ‘The excavations for the large tank 
are also nearly completed. This tank, which | 
is to be 1674 feet in diameter, will, it is said, , 
be the largest in the world, the largest already 


No. 3, 448. 6d.; No. 1 Gartsherrie, 45s. 9d. ‘erected being that at Kennington Oval. ‘The 
Bars are from 62. 10s. to 6l. 15s. and plates 9/.| contractors have undertaken to have the 


to 9/, 10s. with great activity in the latter.” 


Last week, whilst quoting an American. 


paper on the subjeet of machinery, we took | 
| large quantity of mains and pipes are already 


Occasion to hint to Jonathan that the Britishers 
had rather not substitute his “ lighter ” engine 
boilers for their own more “cumbersome” ones, 
unless they wished also to import his grand 
explosions. But we scarcely anticipated that 


*se very explosions are already charged 
What have our iron mas- 


against ourselves, 





buildings completed by 30th November, and | 
the company anticipate being able to supply 
gas to their customers by February next. A. 


on the ground. 

The first sod of the Guisborough gas-works 
was turned on Wednesday in last week, and, 
the excavations and other preliminary works | 
were at once commenced, 

At a recent meeting of the shareholders of | 





| midst, causing insecurity to thousands. Late on a much more “ attractive ” scale than those 
An accident showing the risk of €xperiments at the Washington Navy-yard de-| in the corresponding apartment of the City 


Assembly-house, in William-street. As the 
building is being converted into a town-hall, 
various offices have been provided throughout 
The amount of 
expenditure will probably be 3,000/. and we 
understand that the present entrance is to be 
entirely remodelled, under the direction of 
Mr. Hugh Byrne, city architect. 

The preliminaries as to lockspitting site, &c. 
for the Exhibition Building at Dublin, have 
been commenced under the directions of the 
architect, Mr. Benson. 

We are glad to find that the Cork National 
Exhibition Committee have extended the time 
for closing the exhibition, inasmuch as the 
influx of visitors at present is so great as to 
justify that step. On a recent occasion a 
large number availed themselves of a cheap 
excursion train advertised by the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Company, 
to convey passengers to Cork and back 
(a distance of 164 miles) for 8s. second 
class, and 5s. third class. On some days up- 
wards of 3,000 tickets were issued at the 
exhibition building, independent of the ad- 
mission of season ticket-holders, and the 
steamers to Blackrock Passage and Queens- 
town were literally crammed with strangers. 

A new Roman Catholic Church is in pro- 
gress of erection at Sunday’s Well, overloek- 
ing the Queen’s college. The design is Gothic. 
Mr. Benson is the architeet, and Mr. Murray 
the builder. 

At Queenstown additions have been recently 
built to the chapel. The chapel at Adare, 
near Limerick, is undergoing alterations : por- 
tions of the old buildings have been thrown 
down, and a new rooef is being put on: the 
new portions are in the Early English style, 
and we believe the Earl of Dunraven is the 
principal contributor. 

A beet-sugar manufactory is being esta- 
blished in Waterford by a party of Belgians, 
who have lately arrived in that city. The 
Royal Irish Beet Sugar Company were solicited 
to establish a factory there, and Mr. Sproule, 
the Irish secretary, attended a public meeting 
on the part of the company; but it is evident 
the other parties have determined to be first 
in the field. 

The Craigmore viaduct, on the Dublin and 
Belfast Junction, has been opened. The por- 
tions of this line between the Wellington Inn 


station and the temporary station at Armagh- 


road, are nearly finished. 

The works between Clonmel and Dunkitt, 
on the Waterford and Limerick line, a distance 
of 264 miles, are nearly complete. The Cahir 
station-house is finished, and the Admiralty 
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— , i ridge experienced mentor to guide us, such as Dr. 

pews: oy Pete, : 1 ree as Maogillivray is well eine to be. — 
sohirtaken the contract, and the works are | The present volumes complete his elaborate 
three parts completed. This bridge, with em- | work on British birds, a work without a pro- 
hankments, will be 800 feet long. Mr. G, W. | totype, and which must constitute the basis 
Hemans is engineer in chief. |on which all future acquisitions to the British 
| ornithologia must be founded. ssatinamian 
Rae AP ED 3 There is a quaint intermixture of technica 
ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 1006 and sleds sagacity in these volumes, 
We have already mentioned that the East-| which renders them amusing as well as in- 
India Company are about to introduce the | structive, whether the reader be a lover of 
electric telegraph through all the principal) pirds or not. An author who is an enthu- 








districts of their vast possessions: they have} giast in his work will seldom fail to meet with | 


entered into a contract with Messrs. More-! readers who will feel a sympathetic interest in 
wood and Rogers for the supply of no less! perusing what he has written. Much of what 
than 3,000 tons of patent galvanised wire for | ig here presented is necessarily technical and 
this purpose. The shipment of the wire is to dry jn itself, but it is so mingled with racy 
commence in October next, and the whole, thought and curious comment that it all goes 
length of telegraph (about 6,000 miles) is ex-| down, leaving a relish behind it anything but 
pected to be in action within two years from unpleasant. Here is a slice or two which our 
this time. The posts are to be simple bamboo, | readers may “taste and try before they 
placed in iron screw-pile sockets, and well in- | pyy .»_. 
sulated at the top. ee 
A report by the managers of the Submarine | 
Telegraph Company between France and Eng- | 


land, presented wala eartagy,d held * No. a6, such as in men are accounted evil. But a rational 
Place de la Bourse, Paris, on 6th inst. states | being and an instinctive animal have no moral 
that the revenue account, after payment of all | affinity. Why should not animals use stratagem in 
expenses properly chargeable under that head, | defence of themselves or their young? Is cunning 
gives a net disposable balance of 2,031/.\ a greater crime than murder? And yet who finds 
lls, 9d. admitting of the declaration of a divi- | fault with an eagle for tearing a lamb to pieces but 
dend, for the six months ending 30th June) the shepherd and his master; or with a lion for 
last, of a sum equal to 5/. per cent. per annum devouring a Bosjesman or a Dutch Boor, but other 


‘* Some persons have moralized on the cunning 
of birds. They cannot believe that they should 


on the capital of the society, and leaving a| Bosjesmen and Boors, who may dread the same) 
If a myrmeleon digs a pit, and lies in wait, 


surplus of upwards of 200/.;—that earnings of | fate? 


the line have been unduly taxed by payments | to seize and devour the unhappy insect that has) 


for the transmission of the society’s messages | “llen into it, do not men—moral men—make pits 
- | to entrap elephants, hyenas, wolves, and other 


between Dover and London; and that had | peasts ? 
such payments, during the past six months, | although his whole art is a piece of mean deceit ? 
been made as by the future agreement, the dis- 

1,133/. 15s.; and the dividend to the 30th | their way. He busks a pointed and barbed hook, 
June would have been, with precisely the same | casts it on the water, and says to the trout,— 
amount of traffic, at the rate of 8/. per cent, | ‘ There’s a nice fat fly for you!’ He impales a 
per annum in lieu of 57. The amount paid to | sprawling frog, and, letting it down the stream, pre- 
the South-Eastern Railway Company is said to | tends to attend to the comfort of the hungry pike, 
have been 2,369/. 12s. 3d.; and amount that | who is not insensible of his good fortune until he 


Who blames the fisher for his practices, | 


! He lets down into the dark sea a web of cord, and | 
posable balance would have been increased by | persuades the silly herrings that there is nothing in| 


would have been paid under the provisions of feels the steel points thrilling his pneumo-gastric 


the subsequent land agreement, 1,235/. 17s. 3d. 
The managers next advert to a proposed agree- 
ment between the society and the “Submarine 
Telegraph Company between Great Britain 


nerves.”’ 


Or again, as in dwelling on the habits of 
the common ring-plover :— 


‘« Were I to describe,’’ he says, ‘‘ the manners of 


and the Continent of Europe,” lately esta- | this gentle creature, under the influence of the de- 
bished in London under Royal Charter. A | lightfal emotions which the view of it has often 
pa pees agreement had been entered into | excited in me, I should probably appear to the 
y the managers with the chartered company, | grave admirer of nature an enthusiast, or an imitator 
for an equal division of the traffic receipts, | of other men’s musings. Well, let him think as he 
and for a joint management of the two under- | lists; but yet lives there the man, calling himself an 
takings; such agreement to take effect from ornithologist, who, quietly strolling along the bright 


the opening for the public transmission of sandy beach, just left bare by the retiring tide, and | 


3 : : is pleasing reveries by the mellow 
messages of the Belgian line, and to continue mound fam ties s / : 

in force during the existence of the two con- peered . “a ee soem ae ae vee 
cessions or of either of them, or until a more elight on the pleasant little thing that speeds away 


; : before him with twinkling feet, now stops, pipes 
complete amalgamation of the companies Can | its clear cry, runs, spreads its beautiful wings, 


be eifected. The managers confidently antici- | glides close over the sand, and alights on some not 
pate that a dividend of from 8/. to 101. per | distant tuft. What are primaries and secondaries, 
cent. will be immediately realised on the|coecums and duodenums, types and analogies, 
capital of the two companies. They report | Squares or circles, to him who thus watches the 
that the cable between Dover and Calais is in| living bird? There is the broad blue sea; on that 
every respect as perfect as the day on which it | band the green pasture; under foot, and around, the 
was laid down. pure sand ; above, the sunny sky. Frown not upon 
the cheerfulness of nature: shout aloud, run, leap, 
a ESE ed make the sand-lark thy playmate. Why mayest 

Potices of Books. thon not be drunk with draughts of pure ether? 
; oe Are the gambols of a merry naturalist less innocent 
A History of British Birds, indigenous and | than the mad freaks, the howlings, the ravings of 

migratory ; including their Organization, | sapient men assembled to deliberate about corn- 

Habits, Relations, 8. ; illustrated by nume- laws, or party zealots upholding their creed by 

rous Engravings. By WituiamM Mac- palpably demonstrating their total want of charity ?’’ 


GILLIvVRAY, A.M. LL.D., Professor of | Who would imagine that at the moment 
Natural History, &c. in Marischal College | when so seemingly light-hearted a paragraph 
and University, Aberdeen; Member of the | was written, the author felt the heavy hand of 
Wernerian Natural History and Royal |death upon him? Yet knowing the circum- 
Physical Societies of Edinburgh, &c. Vols.| stance, it enables us to see even in this 
IV. and V. ' paragraph a touching consciousness of the 
Tue study of natural history, and especially | peril which stood between him and the innocent 
of that beautiful portion of it which relates | gaiety he so forcibly depicts. The author 
to the feathered creation,—God’s builders, as | calmly refers, in other passages, to the near 
they may well be denominated,—tribes, as approach of death; and since the preparation 
they are, of ever-varied splendour, bearing, | of this notice of his last labour, we grieve to 
to the animal world, much the same relation | have it announced that the author died, at his 
that the flowers do to the vegetable,—con-| house in Aberdeen, on Sabbath week. Dr. 
stitutes a recreative interval from the cares | Macgillivray, as remarked by the Morning 
and toils of professional life, of the most| Herald, “was the author of many works on 
refreshing description ; and especially so with | natural science, besides biographies of men 
a philosophical and reflective as well as|who had succesfully cultivated it. He was 








/and completed in 1699. 


——e 


an ardent and enthusiastic Student of 
. well as ee books, and this probably nent 
. ‘oahu : ich the scientific world has now 








Miscellanea. 


_ New Levevine Instrument.—A ney 
instrument has just been patented by Mr. W 
Gillespie, of Torbanehill, Bathgate, fur the 
purpose of — the surface of slopes, railway 
gradients, the dip or rise of the bottom of 
| water channels, and generally all levelling and 
sloping operations known in civil engineering 
The instrument, which has been denominated 
“ the inclinometer,” is one of great simplicity. 
and may be applied by the ordinary labourer. 
It is constructed in the form of a parallelo. 
‘gram. The bottom parallel being placed upon 
any slope, the upper parallel necessarily pre. 
| sents to the eye the amount and direction of 
that slope. ‘To measure the amount of slope, 


| an additional limb or parallel is hinged, at one 





naturally possess any instinct leading them to acts} end, to the top bar or parallel of the parallelo. 


‘gram. From the other end of this addition 
_ depends a plummet by a cord or wire passing 
ivertically down the graduated front of an 
additional side bar or limb of the parallelo. 
gram, fixed at right angles to the moveable 
parallel above. This moveable limb being 
‘raised from the parallel position in which it 
| reposes from the upper bar of the inclinometer, 
to a position perfectly horizontal acccrding to 
‘the plummet, the space intervening betwixt 
the two top bars, as marked off on the gra- 
| duated or vertical side, is the rate of slope to 
be ascertained. The bottom and top parallels 
being thrown from the due level in. trying the 
slope, and the due level restored in the case of 
the movespar, its depending or vertical limb 
thus shows the difference—the two consti- 
_tuting the elements of a rectangle the same as 
_ the instrument itself, only applied to the true 
level, whilst the instrument is applied to the 
slope. The difference thus evinced must there- 
‘fore be the exact rate of slope, or deviation 
| from the level; and the instrument is capable 
of being fixed to that rate of slope by screwing 
_to the immoveable top bar the sector attached 
to the moveable one. 


Town Hatu, Cuester.—On Friday last 
‘the town council met to receive tenders for the 
‘complete repair and restoration of the Exchange 


| Building and Town-hall. The following were 


| the tenders received :— 


| 


Thomas Hughes .... 


soos alae 8 9 
Thomas Dean ...... a aoe ee 
Poole and Jones ........ 2,307 17 0 


The estimate of the corporation surveyor was 
2,1071. The Hall is not by any means an old 


one, as it was commenced in the year 1695, 
In 1756, in conse- 


uence of some complaints as to its stability, 


‘the area underneath being open, and the 
Town-hall being supported on pillars and 
arches, it was strengthened by forming shops, 


&c. at the angles, and by running walls the 
length of the Failding on the western sides, 
which have now been converted into polices 
office, cells, &c. It is intended to take down 
the western and part of the north front, which 
‘have given way, restore the stonework “ 
brickwork, strengthen the roof, and thoroughly 
| paint and beautify the exterior and interior 0 
‘the Exchange and Town Hall. The works 
are expected to occupy eighteen months. 


Arcumonocicat Researcues AT PE- 
'vensey CastTie.—-The Earl of Burlington, 
‘on the application of Mr. Lower, of ay 
having given the necessary permission, it 

proposed to excavate within the esse 
removing the accumulated soil, by which, ! bs 
presumed, many of its architectural —_ 
are concealed. Mr. Roach Smith and 3 4 
Lower have engaged to receive subscription’ 
and to report to the subscribers on the pre 
made. When Mr. Smith was engaged a = 
researches at Lymne, the South-Eastern 0 


any franked his journeys between that place 
per peer a ; mot are pleased to learn a 
the London and Brighton Railway direc 
have, in a like spirit, grante 
“ pass ” for six months. 


d Mr. Lower 4 
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the greatest of artists, concern all artists. Mr. they extend the Monday holiday into other | sensation. 
J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S. proposes a new edition | days of the week. prizeholder in the Art Union of London for 
in twenty folio volumes, corresponding in size METROPOLITAN CoMMISSION OF SEWERS. | a large sum, at a moment, as we have heard 
with the convenient first collective edition of —'Thefollowing resolution was passed at the last him say, when it was of vital service to him 
1623. He proposes to give copious archeo- meeting of the Metropolitan Commission of Mr. Allen took, as is well known, an active 
logical illustrations, a life of the poet, &c. Sewers :—‘‘ Resolved, that inasmuch as it part in establishing ‘‘ The Society of British 
There will be numerous illustrations, too, and appears to the Court that the cholera is rapidly | Artists,” and attached himself to it with great 
these will be under the direction of Mr. F. W. | approaching this country and metropolis, and | devotion. He was also Professor of Drowia 

Fairholt. The projector says that the prepara- it is urgently necessary for the public health at the City of London School from its june 
tion of this work has occupied his earnest that foul open sewers and ditches should be tion; and the fact that the School has iven 
attention for nearly twelve years. His object is | covered over, and other aggravated nuisances fifty guineas to the widow and family, the head 

to bring together, from the stores of Elizabethan removed ; and, inasmuch as the commissioners master, the Rev. Dr. Mortimer on uine : 
literature, art, or science, whatever really tends | have failed in their endeavours, under the ex-| and the other masters twenty paar en 
to illustrate the pages of the great poet of the isting law, to raise the sums required for the| the extent to which he was appreciated 
world, in the full conviction there yet remains execution of such works by loan on the security | them. ” ix» 


| Sewace Manure.—On Thursday, in last 


is picture was purchased by a 


roe for ee — which | of the sewer-rates, it is, in the opinion of this | 
shall answer the requirements of the student court, expedient and necessary that immediate | week, the chai 
and zealous inquirer. “Granting, he says, that | application be made to her Majesty's Govern- | mission of “neva pone yar gers a 
the general spirit of Shakespeare may be appre- ment for a temporary advance of such a sum Dawson, R.E. Mr. G. Spencer Smith Mr. J. 
ciated without the assistance of lengthened as will enab'e the commissioners to execute the | Redhead, and the secretary, Mr Woolrych, 
commentary, it cannot be denied there is much | works of urgent necessity above adverted to; met Mr. Stothert, of Bath and other enti : 
which is obscure to the modern reader,— and it is ordered that it be referred to a com-| men interested in sanitary matters at Ri he 
numerous allusions to the literature, manners, | mittee of the entire body of commissioners, to| mond, pursuant to appointment ‘to wal : 
and phraseology of the times, which require | consider and determine the most convenient Mr. Stothert’s experiments in the denial 
explanation and careful discussion. This is a| mode of bringing the subject to the notice of and precipitation of sewer water. The ex * 
labour which has never yet been attempted on her Majesty’s Government, and that such com- | riments were performed near the gasworks ras 
a large scale. In the preface to the translation | mittee be authorised and empowered to com- the confluence of two sewers, smells fro 
of Karl Simrock’s Remarks, 8vo. 1850, I have municate with the Government for such pur- ‘which have long been complained of as ~ 
shown there are upwards of two thousand pose; and ordered further, that the committee nuisance. A quantity of the sewage was 
obsolete words and phrases in Shakespeare left | be summoned for Tuesday next, the 14th inst. poured into several glass vessels, into fae of 
without any explanation in the editions of Mr. at eleven o’clock a.m. at this office, for the| which Mr. Stothert put a little of his powder 
Knight anc Mr. Collier. Here is, undoubtedly,a consideration of the said matters.” The result | stirring it for a few seconds. After this in 
field of criticism, which deserves thelabour of the , of this discussion is not yet known. | the course of about four minutes it is said "2 
student; and without attempting to supply all | CommerciAL TRAVELLERS’ Scoot! precipitation of solid matter took place leay- 
these deficiencies, it may still be allowed me, .Comretirion.—The observations on this|ing the supernatant liquor clear like ‘sprin 
without presumption, to promise an extensive | subject in a recent number are correct, but do | water, and free from smell. The next a ra 
advance on what has been accomplished by not go to the full extent in exposing a practice | ment was to pour some of the clear “an of 
my predecessors,” The impression is to be now on the increase amongst architects,—that | the former experiment into a quantity of the 
strictly limited to 150 copies, and each copy | of attaining, by cunning canvass, or by private | sewer water in its natural state as rar from 
will have the printer’s autograph certificate | interest, the preference which merit only ought ‘the open sewer. By this the sewer water ji 
that that limit has been preserved. All the) to receive. Of the competitors several have} said to have been instantly deprived of ite 
plates and woodcuts used for this are to be not only sent lithographed plans, with letters | offensive smell, the fermentation being checked 
destroyed, and no separate impressions of any | and commentaries, to the committee, but have | and the gases fixed, the sewage otherwise pre- 
of them will be taken off. Long training, | also used personal solicitations, not confining | serving its previous appearance, and no os 
much learning, and large collections bearing | their arguments in favour of their own pro-| cipitation taking place. The preci itate Aft : 
on the subject, peculiarly fit Mr. Halliwell for | ductions, but using, perhaps, a friendly oppor- | being dried, is proposed to be a lied in 4 
the heavy undertaking he proposes. The list tunity of view afforded them for the condem- | way similar to guano, and to which it is ¢ . 
of subscribers will, there is no doubt, soon be nation of the designs by others. If such prac- | sidered equal in value. The clear water m8 
more than filled, and public libraries should at tices are permitted, there is an end to free and | taining fertilizing salts is applicable as liquid 
once apply. We cordially wish him health to fair competition, for the committee which has | manure, or for flushing, and at the same te 
complete the important task he has entered | to decide the selection on intrinsic merits only, | deodorizing, the sewers. The dumeniadidins 
upon. : ought to receive and open all the plans at the | present are reported to have declared them- 
INDUSTRIAL SraTIsTics or Parts.—In | same sitting, without being pre-advised or | selves satisfied with the deodorizing and clari 
the statistical section of the British Associa- | solicited by any of the competing architects. | fying power of the agents employed, and to 
tion at Belfast, one of the secretaries read a| What wil] be thought of professional men who | have expressed a hope that she genta might 
paper by the late Mr. G. R. Porter, of the | have touted every individual on the committee | with the least possible delay, be carried ous: 
Board of Trade, on the “ Productive Industry before any plans were sent in? Or of such a/a large scale for the benefit of the metro olis.. 
of Paris,” from which it appears that the total | proposition as offering to present a coloured | Stream CarriaGe.—Three sudan "ol 
number of workmen employed in 1847 was | and elaborate design which should be worth | Newark, N. Y. have associated for the coms 
342,530, — viz. 204,925 men, and 112,891  40/.? There are examples of similar tricks, | struction of a steam-carriage, calculated to run 
women, with 24,714 children and young per- | tried successfully, too, on similar occasions. |on common roads, but designed more parti 
sons—which fell in 1848 to 156,125, being a| Many recent competitions illustrate the futility cularly for the plank road between tha ely 
diminution of 54 per cent. ‘The chief falling | of a selection by anonymous tender, as well as ‘and New York. An average speed of ro 
off was in furnishing, where the reduction was the deceit of using mottoes which are known. |miles an hour is expected, with a power is 
73 per cent. and the least was in the prepara- | Common justice would imply, that when the | economical as that of horses. An hiseolade 
tion of food, which only fell off 19 per cent. | condition of a proposal is the suppression of | paper contains a description of a similar vehi 
lhe latest value of the productions of Parisian | the proposer’s name, all who might violate | cle, the floor of which is 14 feet from the 
labour in 1847 was 58,545,134/. and in 1848 | that postulate (much less tout and canvass for | ground, and the roof arranged for the accom- 
only 27,100,964/. The falling off in consump- | preference) should be wholly excluded.—Spec. /modation of outside passengers. The ma- 
tion was very remarkable. The quantity off Tue tare Mr. J. W. ALLEN, THE \chinery is inclosed within the carriage, and 
flesh meat consumed in Paris in 1847 was| ArTIst.—We are glad to find that the sub- | the steam is emitted through a small aperture, 





150 lbs. per head : in 1848 it fell to 873 Ibs. per | scription for a fund to provide for the widow | 


head. After affairs settled down again, it rose | and eight children of Mr. Allen, whose death 


in 1849 to 146 lbs. per head, and in 1850) 
reached 158 lbs. per head. Out of the entire 
number of workmen, 147,311, or 87 per cent. | 
could read and write. Out of 86,617 women, | 
08,219, or 79 per cent. could read and write. | 
The rate of weekly wages was given on an 
average as follows :— Carpenters, 27s. 4d.; 
cabinetmakers, 20s. 3d.; masons, 18s. 9d. ; | 
tailors, 20s, 2d.; butchers, 19s. 7d.; jewellers, | 
318, Od.; bakers, 19s. 7d.; shoemakers, 16s. } 
6d.; confectioners, 21s. Od.; milliners, 20s. 3d. ; 
laundresses, 12s. 3d. It was found that 950 
wouen earned less than 6d. per diem; 
“/,452 males, and 100,050 females, earned 61. | 
to 2s. 5d.; 157,216 men, and 626 women, | 
carned 2s. 5d, to 4s.; and 10,393 more than | 
a It is the practice of the Paris workmen 
nit part of the day on Sunday, but they 
of pie ily make a holiday on Monday, most 
th eir wages being lavished in enjoying” 

emselves on that day. Those who can earn | 


we have already mentioned, is progressing 
favourably. 
row, Lambeth, in the year 1803. On leaving 
St. Paul’s school, he assumed his father’s avo- 
cation as an usher ata school at Taunton; but 
the employment proved unsuitable to the clever 
and vivacious young man ; and his talent for 
drawing and painting having early developed 
itself, he returned to London. He had, of 
course, great difficulties to master, and he did 
not disdain to paint very humble subjects; he 
used to say he did not think his most finished 
landscape ever produced so much fervent admi- 
ration as his imitation of a Venetian blind daring 


this period of his probation; and it is said a 


specimen of this early demonstration of his 


‘ability may yet be seen in a coffee-shop at 


Mile-end. We will not attempt to follow his 
life. Suffice it that by the force of his talent he 
made himself recognised as an able depictor of 
English scenery. His “ Vale of Clwd,” ex- 


Mr. Allen was born at Paradise- | 


so that horses will not be frightened. The 
machine, it is said, will be guided by a man 
| stationed behind. 

MANUFACTURE OF MINERAL PIGMENTs. 
—Mr. Newton, of Chancery-lane, has taken 
out a patent, being a communication, for the 
manufacture of pigments from serpentine and 
other similar minerals, containing magnesia 
and oxide of iron in combination with silicic 
acid, so as to obtain a basis which may be 
united with other colouring matters. To pro- 
duce a blue, for instance, the serpentine is 
finely powdered, and to every 100lbs. are 
added 10 lbs. of prussiate of potash, dissolved 
in 40 lbs. of hot water. When well mixed by 
stirring, 25 lbs. of sulphuric acid in 25 lbs. of 
water are added, and after a short time the 
mass becomes converted to a fine blue pulp. 
About 50 Ibs. of water are added to dissolve 
out the soluble salts, and the mixture is left to 
stand thirty-six hours, when the water is 
drawn off, and the residue washed, dried, and 
ground with oil. 
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Tue Raitway SUSPENSION-BRIDGE OVER 
ge Nracara.—This bridge will form a 
800 feet in length. It is to 
ting line between the railways 
of Canada and the State of New York. It is 
to be hung on cables of iron wire, as “ the best 
material for the support of loads and concus- 
sions, in virtue of its great absolute cohesion, 
which amounts to from 90,000 to 130,000 Ibs. 
per square inch, according to quality.” The 
bridge will form a straight hollow beam of 20 


TH 
single span of 
serve as a connec 


feet wide and 17 deep, composed of top, 


bottom, and sides. The upper floor, which 
supports the railway, is 24 feet wide be- 
tween the railings, and suspended to two 
The lower 
floor is 19 feet wide and 15 high in the clear, 


wide cables, assisted by stays. 


connected with the upper one by vertical 


trusses, forming its sides, and suspended on 


two other cables, which have 10 feet more de- 


flection than the upper ones. The anchorage 
will be formed by sinking eight shafts into the 
rock 25 feet deep. The bottom of each shaft 


will be enlarged for the reception of cast-iron 
anchor plates, of 6 feet square. These cham- 


bers will have a prismatical section, and be 


filled with solid masonry. Saddles of cast-iron 
will support the cables on the top of the towers. 


They will consist of two parts—the lower one 


stationary, and the upper one moveable, rest- 
ing on wrought iron rollers. The saddles will 
have to support a pressure of 600 tons, when- 
ever the bridge is loaded with a train of maxi- 
mumweight. The towers are to be 60 feet high, 
15 feet square at base, and 8attop. The lime- 
stone used in the masonry of the towers, it is 
said, will beara pressure of 500 tons upon 
every foot square. 
WEIGHT OF BRIDGE. 


Weight of timber 910,130 lbs. 
Wrought iron and suspenders 113,120 
Castings bak) ear ee 44,332 
ee a a 66,740 
Cables between towers ..  .. 535,400 


1,669,722 
For the cables it is estimated that 15,000 wires 
of No. 10 will be required. Ateach end of the 
upper floor the upper cables will be assisted by 
18 wire rope stays, and their strength will be 
equivalent to 1,440 wires: these deducted 
leave the number of wires in the four superior 


cables, 13,560; the number of wires in one 


cable, 3,390; diameter of cable, 94 inches.” | : Rae 
| the Leeds committee the privilege of recom- 


The railway bridge will be elevated 18 feet on 
the Canadian, and 28 on the American side, 
above the present surface of the bank, and 
above the present structure. 

Tue New House Duty.—A return to 
Parliament has just been issued, showing the 


number of houses valued at 20/. and upwards, | 


the number of those which pay house-tax at 
sixpence and ninepence in the pound, with 
other information on the same subject. In 
England and Wales there are 179,224 houses 


The amount of duty in England and Wales 


is 200,182/. 19s. 2d.; and in Scotland, | 


5,2881. 11s. 2d.; making 205,417/. 10s. 11d, 


at sixpence ; while at ninepence in the pound n war 
there are 252,213 houses in England and debt, 1287. 2s. Subscriptions, 90/. 19s. 6d. 
Wales producing 463,204/. 4s. 8d.; and in, b : . 
‘sundries, 63/, 12s. 8d. The expenditure in- 
‘cluded the payment of a debt of 1791. 5s. 84. 


Salaries, rent, &c. 3601, 8s, 3d. Balance in 


Scotland, 24,095 houses at 38,340/. 17s. 1d.; 
making the ninepence duty 501,545/. 1s. 9d. 
The total amount of duty is stated at 707,016/. 


12s. 8d. The return, which was obtained by | 
Mr. Goulburn, contains the number of houses | 
in some of the principal towns rated at 10), | 


and other sums. 
PRESERVATION OF ARCH OLOGICAL 
Revics.—A petition has been prepared by the 


Archeological Institute for presentation to 
Parliament on this subject. The memorial 
states, “That of late years numerous struc-| 
tures, both religious and civil, of great public 


interest, have been wantonly destroyed or de- 
faced, owing to the want of some recognised 


| re-election, 
the Board of Trade enjoined the formation of 
'a permanent collection of drawings by the 
charged at sixpence; and in Scotland, 6,377. | PUpils to be used as a public exhibition, The 
‘report stated that there had been 146 pupils 


skill displayed in their workmanship, but on 
account of their essential interest as illustra- 
tions of the arts and habits of former races, 
are condemned to the melting-pot as soon as 


discovered. That, in such cases, it is highly 
desirable that some change of the law should | 


be made, so as to avert this destruction of 
valuable archeological evidences, without in- 
fringing on the sacred rights of property.” 
The petition prays for a committee, to whom 
these matters may be submitted, or otherwise 
for relief, as may be deemed expedient. 
SroursripGe Scnoor or Desicn.—The 
Government School of Design at Stourbridge 
was inaugurated on Monday in last week, by a 
conversazione, held in the School building, and 
at which the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Lyttelton, 
presided. There were upwards of 300 ladies 


and gentlemen present, and the walls were 


adorned with pictures and works of art sup- 
plied by the Government, and also by manu- 
facturers and others residing in the town and 
neighbourhood. The building comprises a 
library, supplied by Government, a room for 
private classes, and a general class room, with 
other conveniences. in responding to a vote 


of thanks, Mr. J. H. H. Foley, M.P. as chair- 


man of the council, stated that it was estimated | 


that from 2,000/. to 2,5001. would be wanted 
for the erection of a proper building, but that 
the subscriptions of the town and neighbour- 
hood did not exceed 8007, After abandoning 
two or three sites because they could not afford 
to pay for them, an — occurred of 
buying the theatre for 700d, and of altering it 
as it now is for 5001. more, including lighting 
and warming. The inside of the building, it 
had been pronounced by competent judges, 
would make one of the best schools in the 
country. Lord Ward and Lord Lyttelton also 


addressed the meeting. 


LEEDS ScHOoL or Desicn.—The annual 


meeting of this school was held on Monday in 


|week before last, when the proposals of the 


Government department of practical art as to 


the appointment of masterships of drawing 


schools from amongst the more advanced 
students in the local and central schools, as 
already announced in our columns, were re- 
ported to the meeting. A letter was also read 
from Mr. Deverill, secretary of the department, 
announcing the establishment of scholarships 
in the London school. The letter offered to 


mending any advanced students who have 
received medals, and who may be desirous of 


becoming candidates for a scholarship, which 
| will be given, subject to rules; the holder of it 


to receive an allowance at the rate of 40l.a 
year, from Ist October, 1852, to 31st March, 
1853, when the candidate will be eligible for 
Another communication from 


in the school during the year. The financial 
statement contained the following items of 
receipt. Donations toward paying off the 


Government grant, 200/. Pupils’ fees and 


hand, 17/. 11s. 11d. 


LEANING Towers or Lonpon.—Time 
after time, when passing certain leaning towers 
(not of Pisan constraction), imminent both to 
the passengers, not few, and dwellers within,— 
gravity-tempting tenements,—my wonder is 


heightened that no authoritative voice com- 
_mand “Take down the threateners.” It may 


be that your province admits of the public 
and proprietors receiving kind warning from 


Tue Buritper’s fasiculus. For specimens, 
! the eye may contemplate the inclination of the 
power of interference in extreme cases. At wood columns yet bearing the extensive house- | 


the es moment, the interesting remains of wall at the east end of Carey-street, north 
the Roman theatre and ancient town of Veru-| side; head of Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
lamium are threatened with destruction by a fields, the house that partially barricades 
building company. That, owing to the state Little Turnstile; and the slight iron slanting 


of the law of treasure trove, a large number of | props to that massive coin of well-built brick | snould’be addr 


precious objects of gold and silver, deserving forming the south corner of -acre’ t 
of preservation, not only for the beauty and pro ssan, heandece 8 tery eee are 








| Tae New Panace, BALMORAL,— Sip I 
perceive by the papers that it has been deter. 
mined to build a new palace for the Queen ‘ 
Balmoral, and that it is estimated to cost ies 
80,0002. to 00,0001. We have not yet heard he 
name of the fortunate architect who is to beem 
ployed, but no doubt from. the feeling evinced 
_ both by her Majesty and the Prince to encou 
the arts and manufactures, &. at the sient 
time, that some distinguished architect will be 
employed, and as a palace it will vie with such 
undertakings as Bridgewater and Dorchester 
House, Park-lane, and on which men of emi- 
nence and taste bave been engaged.— A Srp 
PicCA DILLY.—To relieve the minds of some 
of our correspondents we may say that the 
huge covered enclosure in the road, near St 
James’s Church, is not intended as a perma. 
nent location for the paviors who have for so 
many weeks diverted the stream of traffic 
north and south, which ought to be running 
east and west: nor is it for any travelling 
exhibition, or agricultural association. |: js, 
in short, simply to protect a steam-engine 
which is cutting off the unsound part of the 
| blocks that formed the wooden pavement, that 
| they may be laid down again one of these 
|days. When we are again to be permitted to 


_take the straight course no one but “ Vates,” 
| “Joe Muggins’s Dog,” or some other of the 
| Facing prophets, can possibly tell. 


ANOTHER ACCIDENT wiITH ScaAFrrFroLp- 


1nG.—It is painful to have occasion, ever and 
_anon,to record such cases, and, indeed, they have 
| occurred of late oftener than recorded. In the 
| present instance a scaffold, 30 feet in height, 
|in front of some new buildings in Grafton- 
| place, Kentish Town, gave way on Thursday, 
In last week, carrying the workmen with it, 
| smashing the skull of one poor fellow, whose 
| case is hopeless, and also nearly killing another. 
A third was caught by a projection, and, for- 
tunately, rescued. Some better supervision 
of scaffolding would appear to be absolutely 
necessary. 
Guiass Sasues.—Some years ago I pro- 
posed the employment of glass in the con- 
| struction of sashes, and time has in no degree 
| lessened my confidence in the results. These 
|sashes of any and all colours would possess 
great beauty, elegance, and novelty, aud | 
think they would bid fair to supersede every 
other description for shop fronts, &c. I make 
the above suggestion known to all, that some 
may be led to put it into practice. —J. CLarkE. 


j 
| 
j 
i 





TENDERS 
For the Shoreditch Agricultural Schools, to be erected 
| at Brentwood. The trustees of the parish of St. Leonard, 
| Shoreditch, advertised some time since for designs, and 
| stipulated that the cost should not exceed 5,000/. The 
| design of Mr. Knightley was selected, and he supplied 











the quantities for the builders :— 

Ge MYERS .ncessccccncessssenseers £5,690 0 0 

E. Di Aidakness pranmnsteopetens>s 5,657 0 0 

Pollock and McLennan ...... 5,587 0 0 

J. and J. Coleman ............ 5,575 0 0 

KeOgg -o-0.ceeeses 5,494 0 0 
BE chivcovcdccspensssesocorsceseseoe 5, 00 
IID. : ; covadcueueentcovnevbeesescvess 5 0 0 

FL. Banith,. .<cccred scosesescesceseves 5,220 0 0 

bf cere i ien' vines ssiis eed ; : 
c an accep 5 

J. and J, Bishop ..,........... 4,120 0 0 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Picture Frames.” —The result of our inquiries is 2% 


favourable to the use of “ gold varnish,” or rather “ god 
| paint.” It will not last. It may be obtained at the oil-ehops. 
|The best mode of proceeding is to send the frames t* 

gilder. , 
| “Neemuch” (a needle may be called “a wedge h 
«J. B.” Staffordshire (the previous “ publication” of # 
invention prevents the obtaining of letters patent. ocd 
| protection, apply to # patent agent), “ A. P.,” “ W. M. 
| (ean write to the addrens given if he please. We esnnot 
‘farther interfere), “S. 1.” (received, and will shortly 
| appear), “A. H.G.,” “W. H.," “K. D.,” “ Mr. M, 
W. W.,” “Dr. McC.,” “RB. BG,” “ . 
| Reader,” “ F. W.,” “F.O. W.,” “Contractor's Forems®, 
|e? H.W.“ W.N. 0,” “J.B.” “J.C. D.,” ced 
(it was not stated that the Designers for the Building ¥ 
| receive a copy of the Jurors’ Reports), “ J.T. K.” (8 
| 

Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point out 

| books or find addresses. ° 
NOTICE.—Allcommunicstions respecting advertisen’™ 
4 to the “Publisher,” snd not t 
“ Editor :” all other communications should be 
to the Eprroz, and not to the Publisher. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—_— 


Friends Ow.) respectable Youth, aged 16, | 


To gdy 2 with a Carpenter and Builder as I DOOK | 
for Four remium will only be 
’ Commons. 


i hh 


APPRENTICE 


—* —Address, A. B. 18, oid Fish’ 
PU | PUPIL. —An Architect and Surveyor, who is 
exteusively engaged in la building operations, and also in 
the yarious. branches a nerves ng, will take a PUPIL (either 
indoor or otherwise), who would have every facility of acquiring a 
sound prectiens know of the 
required, — Address, “ PRAOTIC 
i, York: stre et, Covent-garden. 





‘on. A premium will be 
” Office of “The Builder,’ 





TO ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS. z 
VACANCY exists in the offices of an Architect 
im the City. fn phe | GENTLEMAN anxious to improve 
himself He must be part one yen = write a plain hand, and 
be of industrious habits. A moderate ry 
to T. J. L. at Mr, Houghton’s, 30, Poultry.— 
be rooted ¢ on advanta eous terme. 
Ww: NTED, by a Builder, a thoroughly competent 
and efficient CLERK of WOKKS8.—Apply, 
G. M. Office of * ‘The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden. 
\ “ANTED, about TWENTY r peo CARPEN- 
TEKS and JOINERS. Apply, on onday snenring ip 
tember 90), hetween the hours of Nine and Eleven, to 
SCUTT, Timber Merchant, 83, Dean-street, Soho.—N.B. No society 
men need apply. 


will be viven.—Apply 
~A PUPIL also would 











W ANTED, in an Engineer and Founder’s Office, | 

a CLERK, who has been accustomed to the iron trade. He 
would be re mired to take out quar tities, and attend to the books. | 
~Apply, by Herter ouly, to B. L, Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York- 
street, Covent Garden, 


TO JOINERS AND PLASTERERS. 
W ANTED, immediately, TWENTY 
BENCH HANDS and TEN mation for twelve | 
months certain. Good Saison C will A given, and none but good 
workmen need apply. —Ad Cc. and A. DENNETT, Builders, 
Ne ttingham. 


ANTED, a steady and active young MAN, of | 
business habits, in a Stove and Close Range Business in i 
ae He must be a good salesman, and accustomed to work- | 
n.—Apply, stating references and salary required, to Mr. | 
EV ANS, Post-office, Leamin: 


ANTED, a Rood WORKING FOREMAN of | 
CARPENTERS be tate charge of a job a few antes an 
London. Application to be made, stating ave and terms, 
Office of * The Builder,” 1, York: street, Covent-garden.- N. B. tioad | 
carpenters wanted. 














BRICK MAKERS. | 
WANTED, a FOREMAN to undertake the | 
mapagement of a Brickfield near London. Application ‘to 
be by letter only, stating the fullest peeks: as to character and | 
capability, and also the wages required. N.B. S:eadiness of con- 
duct and sobriety indigemsatio— —Address, C. HAMBRIDGE, Esq. 
Architect, 4, Cslemanetnest, © ity. 





WANTED, a respectable Married Man, without 

brances, as RESIDENT YARD CLERK and 
TIME- KEEPER. He must write a 
references bs da ke ired.—Apply, by letter as, to W. X. Office 
of“ The Builder,” ork-st , Covent-gard 


WANTED, . a YOUNG MAN, competent to 
Measure work, and to take out quantiti es, also to make 
designs for ornamental an ge 
references, and ye S tired, 
Guildhall ‘amber inghall -street. 


hand. Unexceptionable 








ply by letter, stating age, 
ressed to O. and A. No. 6 


| sumers generally to his STUCK of BOAR 
| possible manner, and fit for present use ; their superiority to the 


by letter, to Fi 


d | hundred. 


* | Terminus of the Great Northern Kail 


M. MACEY, Bailder, has REMOVED rd '10 ARCHITECTS & WRITERS ON ARCHITECTURE. 


Drary-lane to MILFORD *WHARP, 


® MILPORD-LANE 
' STRAND, 





| PREPARED FLOORING.—ALFRED. 
ROSLING begsto call the Spates of Builders and Con- 
10 hi DS, prepared in the best 


floor-boards generally sold being su ffic: ently evinced by the greatly 
increased demand. A. ROSLING is in a position to offer every 
deseri ption of Baltic — other deals imported into this country at 
the lowest p — stent with fair trading; and begs to 
solicit the orders of these who have not as yet favoured him. feel- 
ing assured he can offer them advantages com they will ap- 
puodiate, —Southwark-bridge Wharf, Bankside 








) EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD D SIMMS 


(late William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin. 8 

. acquaint Builders and the Trade that he has now on hand, 
iis Manufactory (the —_ of its kind ever established), 

hee Assortment of Dry and Well-seasoned OAK and DEAL 
PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING 
of all sorts, from ¢ inch to 1} inch thick, planed to a parallel width 
and thickness, and at greatly Reduced Prices. Also, Timber, 
Deals, Oak Plank-~, Scantlings, Sash Sills, Mouldings prepared by 
Machinery, Laths. &c.— Apply at E. SIMMS’S (late W. Cleave’s 
ooring Manufactory, Wilton-re vad, P tmiice Besin. 


TO BUIL DERS AND OTHERS. 


SEASON ED WOODS by the Patent Desiccatin 
Process for SALE, at E. I. FULLER'S Depst, 27, Wha 
road, City-road. Spanish and Honduras Mahovany, 


WwW ainscot, 
Hornbeam, Limetree, Birch, Beech, and Veneers. 


Flooring and 


| Match Boards, mend 





iE NGLISH ma FOREIGN TIMBER and 
EALA, of any length and scantling. 
Oak and Ash, from 2s. 4d. to 3s. per foot cube ; Sash Sills, 3d. 
al ine ei Yellow or White Batten Fioor-boards, prepared, 12s. 6d. to 
square. 1 inch ditto, 15s. to 178, 6d. per square. 
Mellow I Deals, from 2s, 9d. to 4s. each. Plank, from 211. per 


Dantzig Timber, from 52s. 6d. per load, and all other descriptions 
at equally low prices for cash. 


Apply to Mr. MAY, 9, Leadenhall-street. 





RO AD - STREET TIMBER and SLATE 
HARF, BIKMINGHAM.—WILLIAM BOLTON having 

dis M- of his business, wishes, previously to the 20th instant, to 
reduce his stock of perfectly pH mero wainscot oak, mahogany 
planks and boards, dry deal boards, pine, a and red deals, 
red and spruce battens, ash, elm, and beech anks, &c. which he is 
— to offer at very low prices. Barry Island am of first 

quality, 24 in. by 12 in at 7h ; Qin. -by 12 in. at 62. 108. 





ILE EONARD SUGDEN, Manufactaser of Doors, 
4 Sashes, and Frames to the Trade, 59, Grange-road, Ber- 
mondsey, begs to inform builders and others that he has always on 
Sale a large Assortment of DOURS, SASHES, and FRAMES of 
the best quality, at greatly reduced prices. Well- seasoned. four 
panel 1} in. square doors, 31. 10s. per dozen ; 14 in. sashes and frames 
complete, with nosings and mouldir 1. sashes double hung, fitted 
in and primed, 8 guineas per dozen.—-P.S. A full list of prices may 
be had on application. 


OULDINGS BY MACHINERY.— 
ARCHBUTT and ATKINSON have just published a 
new and enlarged list, containing nearly 300 diagrams of Mould- 
i inn ty Same penne ay pom any ever yet offered. A copy 
»e forwar on recei of four penn. e stam, 
SEASON ED FLOORING " — ” 
Timber, Planks, Deals, Battens, Scantling, Sash-sills, &c. at 
equally low prices. 
TERMS CASH. Saint Pancras Sawing, Planing, and Moulding 
Mills, Cam bridge-street, ld Samt Pancras-road, close to the G: 
way. 








TO CLERKS, BOOKKEEPERS, &e. j 
WANTED, a Person competent to keep the 
Accounts, and perform the general business of a Railway | 
Contractor’s Office. None need apply who have not had previous 
experience. References will be required as to sobriety. capability, 
and integrity. A knowledge of measuring works will lead to 
higher remuneration. Salary, 751. to 1001 per annum.—Apply to 
T. V. R. Box No. 47, Post-office, Cardiff, South Wales. 


TO CLERKS OF WoRes, Bus sDERS’ FOREMEN, AND 


JANTED, a thorough efficient and _ well- 

qualified PERSON to TAKE the CHARGE of a large 
ruantity of BULLDINGS about being erected in the vicinity of | 
ro He must be in every respect fitted to superintend ‘the | 
various artificers’ and other works incidental to the carrying on | 
and completing in every ; therefore none need apply who 
cannot oe sufficient e nee of their capability for the situ- 
ation.—A pply by letter, post > addressed to X. ¥. Z. Office of 

“ The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent Garden. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
W ANTED, a SITUATION as Junior Assistant, 
by a gentleman whose “Batistactory with a London 
Architect has recently —, ae testimonials.— Ad- 
dress, C. M. I, 15, Albert-street, Cam 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK of 
WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN, to superintend the 
erection of buildings. An ve, steady man, of industrious 
habitey and considerable experience. Satisfactory reference.— 
Address, A. B. Post-office, Moorgate-street, L London. 
ANTED, bys Youn Man, aged 22, son of a 
uilder, ENGAGEMENT as ‘CLERK or TIME- 
KEEPER: in a Builder's Office. Satisfactory reference will be 
given.—Address by letter, prepaid, to G. W. 2, Leathersellers’- 
buildings, Lenden-wall. 














MUIR’S 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINE. 


SAW MILLS, rm egy PIMLICO. 
IMBER of any size, 
and BATTENS, &c., sawn on the most ap roved principle ; 
Boards, &. prepared, matched, and grooved, oa Muir's Patent | 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation and 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fetched from the docks, and carted home free of 


charge. 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 


HE GENERAL Ww OOD- -CUTTIN iG 
PANY, TIMBER WHA 
SAWING, PLANING AND MOU LING MILLS, 
vedere-road, Lambeth, near Waterloo-bridge, 





| are prepared to supply timber and deals, &c. cut and uncut, to an 


extent, at the current ae of the day. 
of WELL-SEASONED Bh ways ae and MATCH BOAKDS, 
which, being manufactured by themselves, they offer at the lowest 
remunerating profit. Buyers of timber. &c. {rom the company, 
will find their extensive saw milis a convenience for the imme- 
sun them of their purchases to any purpose which may 
suit ¢ 


The Com 
NEW MOULDING LIST, the largest ever published, and to state 
that, in oidition to the numerous patterns therein delineated, 
their machinery enables them to execute every ——- = of | 
patch 


They keep a large stoc 


| mouldings, from drawings, &c. with an accuracy and 


which must insure satisfaction. 
The moulding list. ee ny 300 diagrams, with prices 
attached, may be had at the mi 


of six postage stamps (the amount of the postage thereon). 





TO DRAIN-PIPE MANUFACTURERS AND OTHERS. 
by the Advertiser, who is about 
GER. he resent ement, a SITUATION as CLERK 
or M awe AG has had experience in the manufacturing 
of stone ware, drain-pipes, &c, and Pe aoanainted with the various 
glazes. Unexceptionable references given.—Address, J. B. 
“, Bermondsey-square, ene 


« le ’ 





N EXPERIENCED. ASSISTANT is desirous 
+ ion ENGAGEMENT, either in Office or on Works —Ad- 
tress, A. B. Mr. Ladd’s, Post-office, Harrow-road. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
ceyruewaS, who understands both Classic 

t\ and Got itecture, is fully petent to make fi 
and worki demingn. —.- ae eee Rete epder- 
stands the practionl ‘pei part of his roleasion, 


Pee Co oftice — Address, D. D. -Gostling’s Librazy, 








TO BUILDERS. 
desirous of a 2 RE-ENGAGE- 


and accountan’ 


Les Advertiser is 
Save; is a good on. 





“TO BUILDERS AND, MANUFACTURERS EMPLOYING 
‘THE Advertiser (late a Foreman of Engi 
Jecine WH? Das ical knowledge of mac + mieoy 3 fixe. end axe seoure from the attacks of the most 
desirous of an *. GAG NT to superintend the moaninery and [bunglars 
ene nee U Sod | se TUBES CASH and DEED BOXES, fitted with the Detector | 


Add: ee Coombes’ x Vv 
cent-square, W esteni r bes’s, Post-office, New-street, Vin- ~ 





wishes fora SITUA- | 


references A sms ~ Addtene, v. P. “Ofhes fee of The B fider.” 
uw , 





HE PROPRIETORS of “THE BUILDER” 
having for con- 


extensive Printers as well as P. 
they can offer unusual ities to Authors for the publication 


Works of the above deseri 
Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent Garden. 





NHE PERMANENT WAY COMPANY am to 
inform Boards of Directors. E and others, interested 
in railways, that in order to — ron for the use of 
their patented improvements, bow so extensi opted, 
have arranged with Mr. CHa RLES MAY, Civil Ensineer, 
3, Great George-st reet, Westminst 2r : lately of the firm of Kansomes 
and May, Ipswich), te manage their transsctions. Communica- 
tions made either to him, or to ae OW DEN: will meet with 
prom pt attention. WILLIAM HOWD Secretary. 
Offices, 26, Great George-street, W est minster. 





THE BEST MATTING and MATS, of Cocoa- 

nut Fibre.—The Jury of Class 28, Great Exhibition, awarded 
the Prize Medal to T. TRELOAR, Cocoa-nut Fibre Manufacturer, 
42, Ludgate-hill, London 





AK STAINING and VARNISHING.— 
Staining and Varnivhing of Churches, Chapels, &c. ome for 
the trade at 5d. peryard by JOS. W ILLSON, Hach. street, Kings- 
land.—Oak Stain, 5s. per gallon. 





MACHINERY for SAWING, PLANING, and 


Also, 


LANKS, DEALS, | 


MOULDING WOOD.—WORSSA AM and CO. of Hortulan 
Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, direct attention to the simplicity and 
wa < of t ,~ inventions and improvements in the manufacture 
ofthe above. An inspection of their stock on hand is requested. 





IR W. S. HARRIS’S LIGHTNING CON- 
DUCTORS —-The pub'ic attention, as well as t: at of Chureh- 
Building Committees, and those interested in the preservation of 
churches and all description of buildings, is called to the very 
numerous recent disastrous effects of the news thunder-storms 
which have prevailed. THOS. Ww. GRAY, 79, King W illiam-street, 
City, London, respectfully announces that he is the only person 
authorised by Sir W. Harris S sony Se Lightning Conductors, 
and who will net be responsible fortheir application by any other 
persons. The jar form and adaptation of these Conductors is 
such as to safely carry off any amount of electric fiuid, as evinced 
in many authentica‘ed instances at sea, both in the navy and 
merchant service as well as in buildings; and to show the im- 
portance of these Conductors, it may be stated that the Prize 
Council Medal of the Great Exhibition was awarded for them. 
Mr. T. W. GRAY will be happy to supply any informaticn that 
may be Ge desired, and to furnish estimates of the cost for fitting the 
nductors. 


EVOLVING SAFETY WOOD and IRON 
SHUTTERS.—SNOXELL, Patentee, 96, Regent-street, and 
at his Steam-works, 135, Old-street. These shutters have fully 
borne out their superiority over other revolving shutters for 
security, durability, and simplicity. Meferences can be given to 
noblemen whose mansions are fit herewith, and numerous large 
establishments’ where some are fixed —~—— upwards of 400 
square feet in one shutter, and which are ope and closed in a 
few moments with the greatest possible case, without the use of 
machinery. The Patentee manufactures Brass Sash Bars, Stall 
Bvard Plates, ke. 


REVOLVING SHUTTERS IN IRON AND WOOD. > 











(CLARK. ond co. 15, GATE-STREET LIN- 


COLN'S-INN-FIELDS , and 31, Chancery-lane, Engineers 


| and Manufacturers of Revolving Iron and Wood Shutters, Brass 
' and Zinc Sash — or Shop Fronts, Stall Board and Name Plates. 
rospectuses forwarded lication. —Clark 


ny beg leave to call the attention of the trade to their 


or shall be forwarded on receipt | 


Testimonials and p 

and Co defy competition. 
Revolving Shutters, under Lewis's Patent, 3s. 10d. per foot. 
Architects desirous of having their works executed with despatch, 

and with C. and Co.’s —— Eamente, are requested to have 

their names inserted in 


on app 





PATENT WROUGHT NAILS.—These NAILS 
bmitted to the notice of Builders, Contractors. end 
ao. oa bein — superior to any others, and c 
have Le i. hend-mad je nails, with mM 
uniformi e -pointed rose —_— 2 pation 
recommended wherever + or other hard wood being 
perfectly chisel-poipted, uire no boring, ont an will | drive 
into the hardest wood —F 4 splitting it. and their 





| very strong, do not 7 off The patent wrought nails m h 

| of alt ironmon, "Gas = ale GEORGE Wh is kept —— warehouses of 
itl an r 

ja won 





RE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION.—FOX and 
construction is shown the recent), bl 


I 
-REAT PIRES in MARK-LANE and F BARRETTS PATENT.— Ue recently ablated retan Soo pueet 


SOUTHAMPTON- a mee Seaae. 
tive Fires Deeds and Docum se value have been pre- 
served uninjured by “ L EADBEATE es PATENT FIRE-PROOPF 
SAFES.” LEADBEATER’S STRONG WROUGHT-IRON FIRE 
PROOF BOOK SAFES, CHESTS, and DOORS, for Strong 
Rooms, Pilate Closets, aud Party-walls, &c. of best make, and 
sessing all the most recent improvements, are the best depositories 
for property. of ever: yey, in the world; extra-strong Cash 

and I 4 Boxes, with Detector Locks ; Patent Detector Locks and 
Latches for 
cnutmns on bs hand at LEADBEATER’S MANU- 
vACTORY, 13 m & SS aeTaaee, CITY of LONDON, 
where P’ 


y be had. 
LEA BEATER. many years Manufacturer for Chubb. 


In these destruc- 





CHUBBS’ LOCKS, FIRE-PROOF SAFES, AND CASH 
BOXES. 


HUBBS’ PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS give 
rfect security from false keys and picklocks, and also detect 
any attempt to o them. They are made of all sizes, and for 
every pases a — locks are applied, and are strong, secure, 
le, 
“ChvsB BBS PATENT LATCH, for front doors, counting-house 
The ke 
| CH 
| CHESTS, e made entirely of stron 
| effectually 


eys are pa 
BS" 


ron, sO as 


CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





doors, &e. is anne’ is ane ee low ab SF, price, and quite secure. 
PATENT FIRE- PROOF SAFES, BOOKCASES, | | 
wrought-i 


{ 


pe ay ny of Drickwork, timber, &c. in case of | the patent, 





> ——. during | the past —. by ¥ that — 
2 SAA 
day. 


mamber atheniiy eneveding 1000, ee pan 

woe result affords strong corroboration a fact sta 

high authority, TH AT NO BUILDING IN Wuic H i TiMBeR 
JOISTS ARE USED IS PRACTICALLY SECURE FROM 
THE DANGER OF FIRE; and when to this fact it is added 
that timber is also liable to and the ravages of insects and 
vermin, for which it affords a ready harbour, the mischief arising 
| from its extensive use will be sufficiently apparent. 


It becomes, then, worth the attention of } ey who are i 


in Lee wy to oem whether mptadalnet on le nature 
cannot bstituted od timber in th on of floors, &., 

without inrvolvi additi cost ; and attention ¥7 invited to a 
number of buildings of all classes, either finished or in course of 


erection, upon the Ae improved system, in which 
of rolled or eed are substituted for timber, hee 
cture Face, et to receive a finished sur. 
face of or roof of any ki 

Among the rogress in London on this 


system isthe new ew GUTS. eat: an 72 
by pee ialngs 
Any as _ PRI VAT 


is deseri | maguttude 
DWELLING HOUSES, FICES, WAREHOUSES, &e. it pos- 
very great advantages. 


2 daeind deomintion the system, estimates, and all fw 
information, may be obtained on application te the Xt. 


Mr. et (late Fox and Barrer), 
-buildings, Adelphi, 


York- 
whose offices form part of «bad erected on this principle 
iron joists may be eens” 


where specimens of the roll: 
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” — uleailla taieeaiaeaiaaliaes 
PORTLAND CEMENT. — CHARLES 


RICHARDSON bas the sreates couycing of uniform colour | SONS, Patentees, Nine Elms, London. own quarries, 


EDINA 
A Marbles, at CAR wi 
aterial of which this cement is made is obtained in the 
Isle of Wight. It has all the properties of the Sheppy Ston 9 foot of Vauxhall-bridge. 
| much better ates the rapi 
which it sets aud hardens under water. It has been long used at 


the great Breakwater at Cherbourg ; in a similar work at Alderney ; ° 
ar Dover New Pier, to unite the masonry. The foundation of FEedieval Ci 


rior C 0 
to the trade ths *Geideratum never before attained in Portland 


possesses extraordinary cementitious qualities, 
Orie the Le. of frost and heat, and is more durable than ang 
ether Cement ; does not vi ate, turn greet, Or crack ; comb rs 
with which its eminent hydraulic properties stamp it at once as the 
first cement of the day for work where allthe above qualities are 


rec n e 0 incip Portland | 
requisite. It is manufactu i on th mly principie i } 
2 re. d ce rary to the statements ut forth by those | 
Cement can be, and cont ’ y | 


‘ ave rto had the monopoly. — 
EGREA v pit Sea at his Works, near the River Avon, and sent 
to all parts of the kingdom per boat or rail, at a reduced price to 


the trade. 





DORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, NORTH- | 


FLEET, KENT.—Messrs ROBINS and Cv. solicit the atten- 
tion of their friends and the public to their superior Cement, eonfi- 
dent that the great improvement in the manufacture thereof 
during the present year will insure to them a continuance of that 
patronage with which they have 80. long been favoured.—Orders 
received at the Works, and at Great Scotland-yard, Whitehall 

TKINSON’S CEMENT, so long known and 
esteemed in London, for pametes pu oon, fs 2 ante 
tting Cement that requires no colouring.—Sold exciusively by 
ON BAZLEY WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, West- 
minster ; and Seel-street, Liverpool. 


Jc BENE'S and PARIAN CEMENTS and 





se 
J 





' ROMAN 


FRENCH PLASTER for internal uses.— These well known | 


hard stuccoes dry quickly, and can be painted upon within a few 
iors Made and sold by JOHN BAZLEY WHITE and SONS, 
Millbank-street, Westminster. 


ORTLAND CEMENT is the cheapest, because 
the best Cement for external uses. As a stucco, it requires 
no co ouring, does not vegetate, and is not affected by frost. Asa 





mortar for brickwork. it may be mixed with three to four parts of | 


and; and, for concrete, it will carry ten to twelve times its volume 

of and and gravel Manufactured by JOHN BAZLEY WHITE 
and SONS, 17, Millbank street, Westminster, and Seel-street, 
Liverpool 





pe TLAND CEMENT.—The difficulty of, 
pr 


ocuring this valuable Cement of uniform colour and 
strength has hitherto prevented its more general use. Contractors 
and Builders will find that these two important qualities may be 
depended on with the greatest certainty in that manufactured b 
CHARLES J. HILTON, at his Roman and Portland Cement an 
Plaster of Paris Works, Faversham, Kent, at which place, as also 
at bis Wharfs in London, 6, Upper Thames-street, City, and Great 
Scotland-yard, Westminster, orders can now be received to any 
extent 


JORTLAND CEMENT.—JAMES WESTON, 


having commenced manufacturing the above Cement, begs to 








inform the trade in general that he can supply them with any | 


quantity they may require, either at his Works, Mill-wall, Poplar ; 
St. Andrew's Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars ; or Middle Scotland- 
vard, Wes'minster. Manufacturer of Roman, Lias, and Mastic 
Cements, French and English Plaster, &c. 


ORTLAND CEMENT, in Casks of Four 
Imperial bushela QUANTITY, NOT WEIGHT, BEING 
THE STANDARD—CHAS. FRANCIS and SUNS, Cement 
Works, Nine Elms, London. 


EORGE and THOMAS EARLE, 
r CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, HULL 
Licht and Dark equal to any made. 
Also, Manufacturers of PLASTER, MASTIC, &c. 
Importers of MARBLE and POZZOLANA. 
Dealers in Slates, Slabs, Hair, Whiting. &c. 


PERMANENT STUCCO WASH, 
WITHOUT SIZE OR OTHER CORRUPTIBLE 
INGREDIENT. 
As used at St. George's Hospital, Hyde Park Corner. 

JOHNS and CU. having effected some important improvements 
in the manufacture of this very useful material, confiden’ly offer it 
te the notice of the Trade and the Public generally, as possessing 
every advantace over the common Lime Wash or Water Colour for 
STUCCO or BRICK WORK. It is a Stone Colour, but may be 
tinted te any other—DOES NOT WASH (OF F—is perfectly dry in 
twenty-four hours, and, being a non-absorbent, is admirably 
adapted for Railway Stations, Union Workhouses, Barrack«. 
Schools. Prisons, &c. One cewt. will cover 250 square yards It will 
keep good for years, and MAY BE EXPORTED WITH PER- 
FECT SAFETY 

JOHNS and CO."8 STUCCO CEMENT.—This cement. from the 
great reduction in price, and its suitableness for internal as well as 
external surfaces, plac “* it above all other materials of its kind ; it 
has no caustic qualities; may be painted or papered in a few days; 
never blisters. cracks, or vegetates; soon becomes as hard as stone ; 
and may be cleaned with a brush and water. 

The merits of the PALNT are well known for its application to 
stucco work of ali kinds. and external work geuerally. Numerous 
testimonials, prospectuses, and every information may be obtained, 
on application to the Sole Agents, PHILIP HARE and Co. at the 
Warehouse, 22, Steel-yard, Upper Thames street. A Jiberal allow- 
ance to wholesale dealers. 











ATENT PORTLAND and ROMAN and 
ANSTON CEMENTS.—WINKFIELD, BELL, aud CO. of 
Fast Greenwich, Kent, having now completed some heavy con- 
tracts, are prepared to execute orders to any extent for the above 
Cements. ] 
their cements ve been successfully used. both at home and 
abroad. Orders received and executed either from their works at 
Greenwich, or their wharfs, Lindsey Wharf, Chelsea; 24 Wharf, 
Harrow-road, Paddington; Phenix Wharf, Whitefriars, City ; 
Brine’s Wharf, King’s-cross; and Messrs. COLWILL. Bros. an 
Co.'s, Bridge-st. Covent Garden, o ite the Office of “ TheBuilder.” 
—Agent at Southampton, Mr. GEORGE SHARP, Union Wharf. 








TOTICE.—PATENT PORTLAND CEMENT. | 


4% Mr. W. ASPDIN, the sole manufacturer and first introducer 
of the Patent Portland Cement, for which he obtained the Prize 
Medal in Class 27 at the Great Exhibition, begs to inform Engineers, 
Architects, Contractors, Builders, and others, that he has Dissolved 
Partnership with the late firm of Robins, Aspdin, and Co. and to call 
their attention to the following notice from his present firm :-— 
Messrs ASPDIN, ORD, and Co. having taken extensive premises 
for the purpose of carrying on the manufacture of Patent Portland 
Cement, have the pleasure of announcing that the Cement may be 
had in the course of next month at their Depdt and Offices. NEW 
WHARF. WESTMINSTER. adjoining the Houses of Parliament, 
in the various qualities as under :— 

Ist. For casting and running Mouldings. 

2nd. For Brickwork or making Concrete Blocks for Sea Walling. 

3rd, For Plastering outside of Buildings, and for Paving gene- 


7. 
4th. For Water-works. 

The above Cements are all warranted not to blister, crack, or dis 
colour, as is the case with other Cements wrongly called Portland. 
The particulars of the experiments as tested at the Great Exhibi- 
tion may be had at the Uffices, New Wharf, Westminster. 





Great 
HE CO-PARTNERSHIP lately subsisting 


between ROBINS, ASPDIN, and COX, having been DIs- | 
SOLVED on the 7th day of November last, by a Rene his | 


Honour the Vice-Chancellor Turner, and an injunction g 4 
restraining William Aspdin, then of Orme Hous, Northiteet: 

ent, from intermeddling with, or receiving or disposing of any 
ef the moneys, property, or assets of the said fate partnership, and 
from using or pledging the name thereof for any purpose what- 
soever, Messrs. ROBINS and COX, being alone authorised to 
wind up the affairs of the late Co-partnersbip, request the Creditors 
of the late Firm forthwith to render their accounts, that the same 
may be discharged; and the Debtors to the late firm will be 
pleased, at their convenience, to pay their accounts, either at the 
Cement Works, Northfleet, Kent, or at Great Scotland-yard 
Whitehall, where Messrs. ROBINS and COX continue to carry on 
their Manufacture and Trade in Portland Cement. in connection 


with Messrs. Good 48 i 
ROBINS and COMPANY. ah Under the style or firm of 


| 


‘ . ————— 
ternal use, be AR —Mr. 

ARIAN CEMENT moan ao tarenas | Mi BLE. - J. CABBRICOTTI of Carrar, 
fidence in introducing | WITHIN A COUPLE OF DAYS —CHARLES FRANCIS and and 





[Sepr. 18, 1859, 





of Marble 
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sed 
CH 


e 
and 
the centre pier of the Tubular Bridge at Menai Straits is laid in 
| Medina Cement. A newgroyne at Sandown Bay, Isle of Wight, , 
| has been constructed of no other material but this cement and sea emorials 
| shingle. The a the = is exposed to 

he most violent es 0 e nel,in a on where every 

former construction had been repeatedly washed away. The fonts, Screens etc 
| inconvenience of the varied qualities of Roman Cement are super- ’ * 
ed by the use of this improved manufacture. 
AS. FRANCIS and SONS, Nine Elms, London; or West 
| Medina Mill, Newport, Isle of Wight. 
Agent for Southampton, R. L. FLUDER, American Wharf. 
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engineering works, from dity with 
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AT A VERY ECONOMICAL RATE 
AMUEL C 
PIMLICO uienes mag "ered Womens pullder, 















Wharf, Lower Belgrave-place, Pimlico, 
MARBLE CHIMN -PIECES manufact: roved 
and OTHER CEME NT §S, | machinery. She patito are invited to view the steed et 

















































| Manufactured by J. M. BLASHFIELD, successor to the | F quality and price. : 
Patentees, PARKER and WYATT, who, in 1796, first introduced 4 Goud "MaRBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE FOR e 
PARKER'S ROMAN CEMENT; also Tarras and Po at FORTY SHILLINGS. C 
| Cements, English and Freuch Plaster, Terra Cotta Chimney Pots,| warp beral discount to the Trade. 
Biweereng tq i Le in all its branches, at a remarkably cheap 
Manufactory, Mill Wall, Poplar ;, Depéts, Commercial-road, cate, fee EA. ne Oheckae SAL RDERS. ba be p! 
am ; and Paddiogton-basin. NB The “ Royal Bina Onn on. 
sania buses the 
j - aes —— ene minutes from the Bank. Works every ten B 
REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME. —The superior sma p 
XW manner in which the above is ground renders it cheaper for MARBLES, THIRTY-SIX VARIETIES 
| conerete or stucco than any other lime or cement. The shell lime Messrs. SANG, GOGEL and Co. have the h oe H 
for mortar is burnt on an improved a. leaving scarcely an nounce that they sre enabled to execute. with wnemeal he to au. 
core. The satisfaction constantly expressed by Engineers, Archi- | any works with which they may be favoured in the abov: ame M 
tec's, and Contractors. of the above, is its best recommendation. material, introduced into this country for the first ti utiful 3 
Gibbs, Canning. and Co.'s Blue Vitrified Bricks, Pipes, Junc- | their own Quarries, at a most moderate and hitherte from K 
tions, Bends, and Fire Goods. : cedented low cost. With these Marbles the most brilliant oa | 
R PORTLAND, PARIAN, ANSTON, and LIAS | artistic effects cau be produced. and many of the veneers for the ot 
Cements of the best quality. a 4 lining of walls in variegated colours can be supplied at scagli a 
SECONDS, PAVIOKS’, STOCKS, and other Bricks prices. Estimates given for veneered walls, inlaid artiste’ sor cr 
CHARLES RICHARDSON, 6, South Wharf, Paddington. coat of arms, ts, or ta, reproductions of seulptne 
| ” z Ss and columns, fountains, entablatures, floors (inlaid and m< 
HOMAS FREEN and CO. LIME BURNERS, | lain), baths, tazzas, trusses, and skirtings.— Address to = 
| Wouldham-on-the-Medway. Grey and Chalk Lime supplied | Phe = — and Co, Marble Works, Eaton-lane South, ha 
| by the freight, direct from the, kilns, or fresh from their wharfs, | Pimlico, London. f 
viz. Canal road, Kivgs!and-road ; Queen's W barf, Great Cambridge- 
street, Haggerstone ; or King’s Whart New Wharf-road, Battle- TO SCULPTORS, MARBLE MASONS, AND BUILDERS. as 
bridge. N.B. Lathes, Tiles, Chimney-pots, Plaster, Hair, Welch | I TALIAN and GALWAY MARBLE inf 
Foe c, &e. &, I 


'T 





any highly respectable references can be given where | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ERRA COTTA.—Vases, Figures, Capitals, | landing at the above 
Coats of Arms, Friezes, Consoles, Chimney Shafts, | 

Trays, &c. &c. mavufactured by J. M. BLASHFIELD, Mill Wall, | slabs. of various thicknesses, Ss produce of his own quarries, res! 

Isle of Dogs (near the West India Docks), and sold at No. 1, Praed- | 4 

street, Edgware-road, Paddington. 


QUARRIES. 
De Whitehall Wharf, Parliament-street, Westminster, 
| Mr. FRANKLIN = inform above that he is now I 
a i ACK 
Flower | MARBLE, in Mocks of very large dimensions tod Into inn a2 
which, on account of their superiority, have li 
market for the last twenty an -eisaulamiecaaial me! 














post arrived, ex Windsworth and Favourite, Leghorn. 
SPHALTE.—GERVASE FOOTTIT, Trinidad | ,,fureriet, Statuary, Vein, Sicilian, Dove, Black and Gold, nev cha 
+ Asphalte Works, Rotherhithe; established 1834 Every | The following vessels are expected from Leghorn — 
description of Flooring laid with the above durable material in Sceptre, 150 tons, 80 blocks of Stat Sep 
the best manner. Asphaite for Railway Arches, 40s. per ton. Fencer Dove. Vein So tua 
Importer of Trinidad Asphalte. Merchant, } (arrived) 35 blocks, cha 
AVING, 2s. 9d. per SQUARE YARD.— | ——— nor 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. 





Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-ho Corn Stores, Floors . ae 
of Warcheasce and every, dveription of Paremeot iid devas | AA LL, descriptions of TERRA COTTA ag 
the above low price, an e work guaran’ .— Ap i NT, an LASTER CASTINGS, i 
PILKINGTON. POLONCEAU'S BITUMEN PAVEMENT | first-rate on F ble terms, by J HERBERT ant hou 
SH-STREET- SON, Modtellers, &c. 42, Parker-street. Drury-lane. A splendid 


OFFICE, MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 1 FI 
HILL —N.B. Country Agents and Railway Engin 
tractors supplied with the best bitumen for covering bridges and | Flowers, Balusters, Trusses, &c. ; 


eers and Con- | assortment of Corinthian, fonts, and other Capitals; Centre at { 
and other Chimney 











arches. Tesi 
HEAP STONE.— Paving, 32s. 38s. and 42s. per | AN TILES, 48s. j Plain, 32s. 6d.; superior White the. 
100 feet ; York sinks very low price, viz. 1a. 8d. per foot; | ‘acing, itto, Fire Brick, 65s.— Best Stourbridge, 
sills, 7d. to lod. ; coping. Std. to 114d. per foot. ‘Chimney-pota, | Welsh, and Newcastle Fire Bricks, Lumps. Tiles, Clay, Windsor of t 
stone pipes, clay ditto, tiles, &c. at reduced prices. Country | Loam, &c. Gas and other sha: Windsor and Nonsuch 
builders will find a decided advantage in making their purchases | Oven Tiles and Bricks, Dutch and English Clinkers, Patent Malt- har! 
at this wharf, which is most conveniently situated for carriage by | kiln and Corn-drying finely-perforated Tiles, 12in. and 9 in. Pa’ 
railway or canal. A priced list sent free on application to E. and W. | ditto, unequalled in Cm and colour, at WARD’S old-establish are 
STURGE, Bridge Wharf, City-road—N.B. Cash prices on the Honduras Wharf, Bankside, Southwark, London. Thames Sané, 
whart. | Concrete, Gravel, &e. &e. éton 
BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO PEAKE'S up! 
ANDELL and SAUNDERS, TERRO-METALLIC TILES, PIPES, &. eee 
QUARRYMEN and STONE-MERCHANTS, | ILLUSTRATED TRADE LISTS, containing much information 
BATH io or oe | unsolicited testimonials respecting & visil 
ela sa | MATERIAL which, when well ht, is probably superior to sil 
(DEPOTS.) | every other for drains or conduits, herb oes, bs pe valeve, —— style 
“ , ered floors, for paving e . 2 
Great Western Railway Station.... PADDINGTON. i je mi bate i bape me also many other purposes, plied 
etor of Peake’s “ Terro- the | 


Great Western Railway Station.... BRISTOL. 


| uine by THOMAS PEAKE {propri 
lie”). No. 4 WHARF, CITY-ROAD BASIN, LONDON, and : 
| Seva TILERIES, TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE. ‘The thin 


Hope-street, Mount-pleasant ...... LIVERPOOL. rn ALL, & RDSHIRE Tee 
’ roxima’ 
CastleGelds ..........0000+0- vssss MANCHESTER, _| [ists contain both patton bY thors be ‘pre ald aad state if Stador is nc 
i hi London prices are wanted. mens were ; 
List of prices at the quarries and depots, also cost for transit | GREAT EXHIBITION, Oluss 37, No. 183 (having been at fink ‘ith 


a 


to any part of the kingdom, furnis 


AMIN - MARTIN ted WOO hee OF PAK | BRICKS.—H. DODD is enabled to, ofr, hi wel 
SIN.— Ms I t ti st Wi 

of Builders, Masons, and othe to thetr stock of Portland, | BRICKS, a aoe ot quality. ot the Se a ose: 
York, and Derby mag also } 
Plaster, Bricks, Tiles, Laths, euro geese. Tiectens. &o. sold at | with a visit, in order to 


ned on application. 


} No. 111). = 





aud 


ates Cem ices; and is fields are only a quarter of an hour's : 
ri = Lime, ent, from the City, H. D. earnestly requests Sarchasers will favour him , lofty 
inspect his stock and to judge for them- ) 


























= Lowest < ate 1 Cash. “9 At eat oe selves floor 
| Steps, Landings, &c. cu order on the shortest notice. Ta - | ‘ wash and place bricks, at very low 
ings leton hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain Figee, eben, ke. | oo pate mayhem gh burnt, and unusually com} 
| always on hand. Mortar, Lime, and Hair, Fine Prompt , sens defects ; a very large proportion of the stock being suitable ! 
| attention paid to country orders. i for external facing — Apply oo Bene DODD and yy Ty In 
| | Counting-house, Hoxton Brickfields, Grange-walk, nea ; 
| (SORSHAM-DOWN, and other BATH and mary Branch, Hoxton. N.B—Ked pit sand of approved quali disp] 
PAINSWICK STONE.—MARTIN and WOOD beg to in- constantly on sale, upon reasonable terms ; this sand, from i yi 
form their Friends and the Building Trade generally, that all | containing any saline matter, is acknowledged to be prefe subs 
| Orders and Inquiries for the above Stone will be promptly at- | river sand, a 
tended to by being addressed to MARKET-WHARP, HEGENT'. | the 0 
| PARK-BABIN, “WHITE BLUNHAM BRICKS and TILES— 
ATH WEATHER STONE. — For Combe hiiek baa ta _—_ ning prom yeintte with a fine face. perc 
Down and Box Hill Ground Stone of the best quality, a ply | can now be obtained. in’ London, in various forms and sires, and in with 
| to HENRY STONE, Quarryman and Stone Merenant, Wid- | any quantity The Paving Tiles, Clinkers, Splays, Bullnoses, sod 
jcombe, Bath. N.B. Cargoes shipped and delivered to any part | Facings are well worth attention. Sole Agents: PHILIP HARE that 
| round the coast on the most reasonable terms. | and CO, 29, Steel-yard Wharf, Upper Tham sa 
brine . Me E } 
TIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE WORKS, | c 8 anh 
Belvedere-roat, Lambeth —A reduced list of prices of the "[YHE ALLOA FIRE-CLAY BRICKS, TILES, pied 
best WELSH SLATE SLABS, planed both faces, will be sent on &e. ke. may now be had of TRAQUAIR and © 1 i. 
| application (post paid) being made, and inclosing a postage stamp. | side, Southwark, who take this opportunity of inform rs composi: in dy: 
The prices are under those advertised for inferior slates. and others, that the Alloa Fire Clay approximates in have pro n Gre 
tion e, the ey bd Sm no ae ee Stour- The . 
| y ed ti ox Fire c qu “gor the Qe 
| 2 - i At. LICO SLATE WORKS. | bridge, while the rices are not more than those charged for v4 
atronized by Royalty. the Heads of the Nobility, the Clergy, | common Newcastle qualities, Samples and price lists sent free Carve 
Architects of Eminence, Builders, Railway Contractors, and the | application to TRAQU AIR and Co. 9, Bankside, Southwark. 


i 


| 


y 
— - ———---—-=—-ewwe | Public generally.—MAGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE ( th- 
Scotland-yard, Whitehall. # | standing the vile imitations and infringements of his hare 4 a CE oRER 
ed), continues to grow in favour with the public, being PATENT VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBE glaze; 
. p'dZze 


handsomer, more durable, and very much cheaper than marble.— 


are sttempt 





With | 


J i Fire Engines. 
TUBING, for ee Pitas 8 Chemical Purpooss, sr Mans 











Price lists and a sheet of drawings, sent to any part of the kingdom ] 
grati« Cisterns, Filters, Dairy and Larder she ves, | Manure Pumps s. Goswell-rood on, the m 
Fittings, S'abs, and every variety of plain Slate Work na caine paere bet Pice see), so A ae Doll : sineees and Ww 
tat empdn at Ue Bree + | Ri aes eA Pate wate Fag IE 
which is now manufactured from 1- Want; 
VALENTIA SLATE SLABS.—The Valentia | {engths from 50 to 100 feet, and of various strengths, sultable 2 fr practi 
Slab Company invite attention to their Slabs now supplied, | pu for which it is lied. VULOANIZE eonveyi tl 
of very large dimensions and of superior quality. They have been Pine ENGINES, LIQUID MANURE. and {OUSES an Ne re 
used at the British Museum, National Gallery, hiem Hospital,| HOT WATER to BATHS in DWELLING - HOU: - be 
various lunatic asylums, the Ordnance Works, Model Prison, Pen- | BREWE , manufactured to resist great pressure een 
tonville, and other penitentiaries, Malting Floors in Bedfordshire | length and size to order. at the j 
and Hertfordshire, Breweries, the Race Stand at Brighton, Pors- *,* Testimonials may be had on application Citem, 
mouth Barracks, and are kept in stock in large quantities at anufactory. UBBER °f 
Freeman's Wharf, Millbank-street ; also by Messrs. SHARPE, N.B. VULCANIZED WASHERS and SHEET R d Gland: In { 


b : 
Tooley-street ; and Messrs. BRABYS, Uelvedere-road, where terms | Steam and Hot Water Pipes, and Packings for Pistons 80 





may be obtained. 





Boxes of Steam Engines, cut any size to order. 





